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Pictures Inc 


Circus Time: Wild Beasts, All Safely Caged, Are on the Road 


(As the Big Top Tours, Animals like This Great Siberian Tiger Tour with It. See Page 18 and Back) 
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READERS WRITE 





Montana’s Marriage Contracts 


In the April 24th PATHFINDER I note 
an article on page 15 under “Religion and 
Society,” wherein you state that the con- 
tract form of marriage has been on the 
New York State books since 1901 when 
common-law marriages were aholished, 
and that no other state has a statute per- 
mitting such a marriage. In this you are 
in error. In Montana we have had such 
a law for over 40 years, and in the year 
1935, while our “gin marriage law” was in 
effect, a great many of our citizens were 
married by this contract method. Three 
such marriages were contracted in my 
office. I am enclosing an exact copy of 
the marriage contract in one of the cases. 
The others were of like nature. The mat- 
ter should be corrected so that your read- 
ers may know that Montana likewise has 
such a law, and that it has been in effect 
longer than the New York law. 

Fred W. Schmitz 
Townsend, Mont. 


(Mr. Schmitz is correct. Attached to his letter to 
was the 


PATHFINDER a copy of marriage contract 
signed by William E. James, 64, and Jessie E. 
Vanhooser, 53, Townsend, Montana. The contract 
said in part: “. .. We, the said above named 
hereby solemnly declare and fy: That we did in 
fact . enter into a t; @ we 


and forever hereafter. e 
ance and ee of all marital duties 


aid. marriage, © @ permanent public record 
of which ‘s hereby made, and intended te be made 


weg BB Bigg ge Ey Oy 
of Montana, 1921, has not bee lemnized 
Signed and sealed this 2nd day of August, 1935.”—Ed.] 


liabilities 





Praise For “T-Men” 


Your article on “Narcotics” (PATH- 
FINDER, April 24) is to be greatly com- 
mended. The use of narcotics, for other 
than the alleviation of pain, is a deadly 
evil. More and greater success to the 
“T-Men.” 

Beth Burks 
Jamestown, Ark. 
Love, Science, Clergy 

The May ist issue of PATHFINDER 
told of Cardinal Hayes’s tilt with sci- 
entists over the question as to whether 
love is the result of the working of en- 
docrine glands within us or comes from 
a spirit world without us. A few years 
ago, a noted scientist said: “The clergy 
and the scientists are meeting and going 
in opposite directions—the scientists are 
going toward God, the clergy away from 
God.” A few suggestions are in order. 

Scientists have proved that the destruc- 
tion of certain endocrine glands results 
in the death of the body. Now let Cardi- 
nal Hayes prove with equal force that the 
soul survives the death of the body, or 
the scientists prove the contrary. Then 
let the clergy preach and practice the 
economic teachings of Jesus that those 
who love each other will work according 
to their “several ability” and share ac- 
cording to needs so that the millions of 
“innocent bystanders” who cannot keep 
body and soul together may be able to 
get the advantages of science and religion, 
now outside their reach. Maybe the 
practice of love would be better than 
hair-splitting over its origin. 

Charles Mayne 
Griswold, Ia 





A Problem in Arithmetic 
In your article on lynching in the 
May Ist issue, you quote the Hon. Hatton 
W. Sumners, chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, as giving an opinion 


which might have wide effects. The Hon. 
Chairman explains that the deep South 
does not need any Federal help in reduc- 
ing lynchings in the district. He says: 
“The South has reduced the crime of 
lynching more than 5,000 per cent in the 
last 40 years.” 

When I have reduced my bank balance 
100 per cent, the bank tells me my money 
is all gone. Could you get an interview 
explaining to anxious readers how we can 
work that 4,900 times more? What about 
reducing our taxes 5,000 per cent just 
to see how it works? 

Maynard D, Follin 
Mich. 

(PATHFINDER places the whole question in the 

lap of Representative Sumners. He made the state- 


ment. If he wishes to explain it, space will be 
reserved for him here.—Ed *p 


Detroit, 





A Mississippian On Lynching 


About the Duck Hill lynchings (PATH- 
FINDER, April 24): Of course, they are 
to be regretted. I feel they @id not give 
the lesson usually intended, which is what 
most lynchings are for. There are thou- 
sands of good Negroes in the South. Do 
you hear of them being abused? No, they 
are taken care of by their white friends, 
given food, clothing and a home. They 
are loved and cared for like children. If 
the educated Negroes of the North and 
the Dam-Yankee Democrats, as well as 
the Republicans, would keep their hands 
off and let the South alone, our Negroes 
would be far better off .. 

E, L. Gerard 


Granada, Miss. 





Pictures—Pro and Con 


As a farmer and raiser of live-stock, I 
want to make a protest about the full 
description of a bovine fight on the last 
page of your recent issue (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 3). Why a paper like yours 
would portray such horrid cruelty to ani- 
mals we cannot understand... 

H. C. Boyer 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 


* a . 


Reading the discussion about bull fight- 
ing in PATHFINDER of April 24 reminds 
me that the current Spanish civil war 
seems to reveal more cold-blooded cruelty 
on both sides than any modern civilized 
war—if there is such a thing as a civilized 
war—can equal. Both Loyalists and Rebels 
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were brought up on bullfighting, a. .,, 
boys are brought up on baseball, ani! \.,, 
taught to adore the matador, disre ¢ , 
entirely the viewpoint of the bul! . 
If among the fine bulls bred | 
arena, there were a horned phil: ‘ 
capable of reading the papers, h« ; 
have good reason to roll his tail an k 
up his heels over Spanish war ne\ 
Badger < 































































































Custer, S. D, 
_ ° * 

Just what does Mr. Joseph L. D 
Grampian, Pa., mean by asking 
do not put a stop to the bull fig 
Mexico? Perhaps he plans to head , 
“humane” lynching mob to invade \{cy. 
ico? Which is more wickéd, to P 
bull or to torture human beings to th 
with blow torches? ... As to your pic. 
tures, I agree with you that the, e 
interesting and instructive, 

Rev. L. K. Mad 

Boyceville, Wis. 

- The photos were vivid and inter. 
esting and also instructive . Vhy 
should people of the U. S. worry about 
what sports go on in other countries! 

Roy Stockd 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


We are supposed to live in a civilized 


-—eountry but your picture and article on 


page 5 of the April 24 issue of PATH- 
FINDER, showing deputies dragging Jes 
sie Josephson from making her speech 
and tearing her clothes off shows no \- 
spect for our ladies. 
E. E. Le Wis 
Bivins, Tex. 
* . 

I found the last issue of PATHFINDER 
the best since I started reading it three 
years ago. Give us more pictures, ¢spe- 
cially ones like the photographs of the 
Russian women workers. I hope there 
will be many more like them. 


Joe Goodman 
Chicago, Ill. 
(PATHFINDER would like to learn what cthe 
readers think about pictures, especially | me 
pages.—Ed.] 





A Beauty Editor on Clothes 


Hairdressers and Cosmetologists sg 
tion, sent me a tear sheet of the ip i 
17th PATHFINDER with the letter, “! 

ty and Mrs. Simpson” marked off 
do believe that Martha Ayres is just 
little biased. 

I have been writing fashion cop 
about seven years. I have staged abou! 
92 fashion shows from a town as | 
as Sunbury, Pa., to the ever beautifu! | 
Angeles and the ever popular Dalla 

Martha Ayres is really confused 
tween the words, “clothes horse” an: 
people who are “in a manor born.” |! 
were all to buy bargains, we would 
just a little bit more depression. 

e My “hat is off” to those who can I 
do buy imports like Germaine Montei 
Ginette de Paris for several hundred « 
lars. They keep money in circulat 
Yet, believe it or not, I have had imp 
on the runway which looked quite 
and California cottons that have looked 
stunning. Martha Ayres does not 4 
appreciate the fact that the beauty in: 
try, which is the third largest in 
United States, endorses the slogan, “PB 

ty is made and not born.” Very 
people are born beautiful. To be 


(Continued on page 15) 
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back, the city itself was faced with 
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SPAIN— 


The War Turns In Full Fury on Civilians 


waters of the Bay of Biscay and 
the Loyalist city of Bilbao last week, 
there stretched, as usual, eight miles 
of Spanish soil. From the town to the 
sea, there ribboned, .as usual, the 
stream of the Nervion river, broad 
enough to make the northern city one 
of the most important seaports of 
Spain, 
What was not usual was the pres- 
ence in the bay of seven British war- 


| ETWEEN the sun-sparkling, blue 





ships and six Rebel warships. Some- 
where beneath the surface lurked two 
submarines, one Italian, one German. 
Like cats at a mousehole, they kept 
watch on the mouth of the Nervion. 
\t any moment, they knew, might ap- 
pear one of a dozen small freighters. 
\board would be a precious cargo, 
hildren of Bilbao escaping to safety 
m a city besieged by hordes of In- 
rgent Moors, Italians, Germans and 
aniards. 
[t was the mission of the British 
ift to protect that cargo, once it got 
itside the three-mile limit. It was 
jually the mission of the Rebel and 
reign ships to keep it from the high 
iS, 
BILBAO OFFENSIVE: Inland had 
zed one of the bloodiest and most 
human campaigns of the Spanish 
ir. On the whole front around Bil- 
bao was death and ruin. As its 40,000 
Basque defenders were driven slowly 


possible mass slaughter of its inhab- 
itants and destruction of its buildings 
in flames. 

Two weeks before, Rebel troops un- 
der General Emilio Mola, right hand 
man of Fascist Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco, had started a march 
from San Sebastian on the seacoast, 
Firing pine forests ahead of them, 
they had marched behind a screen of 
smoke and literally blazed their way 
westward toward Bilbao, capital of 


the Loyalist Spanish Basque country. 

A week later, an advance guard of 
six dozen Rebel planes, mostly Ger- 
man, whined and swooped over the 
little Loyalist town of Guernica, 20 
miles northeast of Bilbao. Women, 
children and other non-combatants 
fled toward the capital, only to be ma- 
chine-gunned from the sky as they 
ran. When the attack was over, 800 
of them lay dead. Guernica itself was 
reduced to ashes by a rain of more 
than 1,000 incendiary bombs. A few 
unexploded ones lying among the 
ruins were later discovered to bear 
the Nazi trade-mark: “Rheindorf Fac- 
tory, 1936.” 

At Durango, it had been the same 
story. Marching troops had shot down 
14 nuns as they ran in terror across a 
convent garden. In all, 1,000 non- 
combatants were killed. Rebel planes 
had strafed the streets of half a dozen 
other towns. In the whole Bilbao sec- 
tor, 4,000 civilians lay dead. 


In the House of Lords at London, 
news of the Guernica massacre moved 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood to pro- 
test: “This is one of the most horrible 
things that has ever been done in the 
history of civilized nations.” But the 
fact was that, while the Spanish war 
had reached its most spectacular peak 
of horror on the Bilbao front, the 
slaughter of innocents was already a 
story 10 months old. 

REVOLT: It began on the second 
day of the Civil war. On July 18, re- 
volt flared in the Spanish Morocco 
garrison of Melilla. According to long- 
laid plans, other military camps were 
soon in insurrection throughout the 
Spanish colony. Flying to Morocco 





Pictures Inc, 


In Madrid, in Bilbao, in Most Parts of Spain, the Non-Combatant Population Has Come to Know the Meaning of Terror 


from his command in the Canary Is- 
lands, plump Rebel General Francisco 
Franco sneaked across the strait of 
Gibraltar with 20,000 Moorish troops 
and Foreign Legionnaires, altogether 
the pick of the Spanish army. 

On the next day, citizens of La 
Linea, just behind the fortress of 


Gibraltar, gathered to watch the Moor- 


ish troops march through the town. 
Told to disperse, they refused, and 
were shot down with machine guns 
and left to die in the streets. In com- 
mandeered cars, Franco and his troops 
lurched northward toward Madrid 
and glory. 

For a week or more, the world was 
largely ignorant of what had happen- 
ed. Slowly came the realization that 
Spain was faced with no picayune 
revolt, but with a civil war which 
found the population almost equally 
divided. 

On the one side stood Franco, most 
of the army, all of the landowners and 
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the Catholic political parties. All 
were bent on regaining the privileges 
that had been theirs under the mon- 
archy of Alfonso XIII, and later under 
the Conservative democratic govern- 
ment at Madrid. 

On the other side stood the Spanish 
working classes, whose representa- 
tives in the Madrid parliament had 
been in the majority for a scant five 
months. In that time, however, they 
had taken the Catholic clergy from 
government payrolls, had gone about 
the process of stripping the Church 
of its property, and had subdued the 
army, previously a law in itself. 

TERROR: The issues were sharp, 
the-conflict bloody. From the mas- 
sacre at La Linea, the war went on to 
new outrages. In Barcelona, capital 
of the semi-independent eastern re- 
gion of Catalonia, a Radical govern- 
ment put down an abortive effort at 
revolt, then turned in rage on Rebel 
sympathizers. Nuns were taken from 
convents, stripped of their clothes, 
violated and thrown into the streets 
to be executed. Convicts were freed 
and allowed to roam as they pleased. 
City authorities distributed rifles to 
60,000 workers and told them to shoot 
on sight anyone that looked like 
a Rebel. Churches burned al] over 
Catalonia, 

In the north, Loyalist ships opened 
fire on San Sebastian. In retaliation, 
Fascist Rebels armed boys and girls 
in their ’teens and set them loose to 
kill as they liked. 

Madrid suddenly became a city of 
terror. Rebel suspects were herded 
into prisons and brought out to be 
executed at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

At Burgos, the northern headquar- 
ters of the Fascists, Loyalist planes 
bombed the city hospital. Insurgent 
planes, in turn, began to bomb the 
civilian-clogged squares, market places 
and parks of Loyalist cities. 

Soon recognized were the war cries 
of the opposing factions. Franco’s 
radio orator and general in the South, 
Queipo de Llano, made famous the 
shout: “Viva el muerte!”’—“‘Long Live 
Death!” Squadrons of Loyalists—Lib- 
eral Democrats, Anarchists, Socialists, 
Communists and Syndicalists—return- 
ed the greeting: “Long live dynamite!” 

By the end of the third week of the 
war, more than 60,000 persons had 
been killed—more than the American 
Expeditionary Forces lost in battle in 
1917 and 1918. 

Back from Spain, a month ago 
United Press correspondent Webb 
Miller declared: “In the last 21 years 
I have seen something of six wars, 
but none, not even the World war, was 
so ghastly and horrible.” 

Lester Ziffren, another UP corres- 
pondent, had previously reported: 
“For every soldier killed in battle in 
Spain’s Civil war, three persons—men, 
women and children—have been mur- 
dered behind the lines.” 

By last week, the steadily mounting 
death toll had passed the 300,000 mark. 
It was universally agreed that of this 
number, well over half were non-com- 


(Continued on page 9) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Congress 


One apt proverb occurred last week 
to almost every observer of the Wash- 
ington scene. It was: “when the cat’s 
away, the mice will play.” President 
Roosevelt was away—fishing in Texas 
waters—and the members of Congress 
were playing and scrapping and run- 
ning in circles, with the likelihood that 
not very much would be accomplished 
until the President returned to the 
capital. 

ECONOMY: After a three-hour de- 
bate in the Senate, action was com- 
pleted on the compromise Neutrality 
bill (PATHFINDER, May 8). The Sen- 
ate approved the measure by a vote of 
41 to 15; in the House, the vote was 
unanimous. By plane, automobile and 
boat, the measure was raced to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt aboard the #U. S. S. 
Potomac. He signed the bill a few 
hours before the old act was due to 
expire. 

The economy machine which the 
President had sought to send off with 
a fine push bogged into new difficulties 
last week. An attempt by the Senate 
to make a gesture in the direction of 
savings was turned aside by the House, 
with Representative Clifton A. Wood- 
rum of Virginia decrying “economy 
hysteria” in the Senate. The upper 
house had lopped off 25 per cent from 
deficiency bills of $1,660,000 for such* 
independent agencies as the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Repre- 
sentatives refused to accept the cut 
and then, to top the day, passed a 
$416,413,382 appropriation bill for the 
Army—an increase of $25,037,598 over 
last year. 

For a long-range view, Congress had 
three economy plans from which to 
choose, with nobody quite certain 
which the President wanted. One was 
the proposal of Senator James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina for a hori- 
zontal slash of 10 per cent of all appro- 
priations (PATHFINDER, May 8). 
Second was the suggestion of Repre- 
sentative Clarence Cannon of Missouri. 
He asked that 15 per cent of all appro- 
priations be impounded and that the 
President be allowed to use his own 
discretion to apportion extra money 
where needed. Cannon is a member 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as is Representative Woodrum 
who advanced the third plan. The 
Woodrum proposition would call back 
into committee for reconsideration all 
appropriation bills passed to date. 
The committee would then comb 
through the appropriations “selective- 
ly” and reduce funds with “due regard 
for the respective merits of the indi- 
vidual appropriations.” 

These were the three proposals, each 
with adherents but with most favor 
seeming to rest with the Byrnes plan, 
which the economy drive had brought 
forth last week. But whether any of 





these would eventually be adopted 
not known. Senator Joseph T. R: 
son of Arkansas, majority leade: 
pressed the hope that “a better 
than any of the three” coulk 
drawn. 

COURT: Also lying fallow wa 
Court reorganization issue. The P 
ident’s plan still was in the hand 
members of the Senate Judiciary ( 
mittee. Most df the members wer: 
ported to be seeking some compro: 
but Senator Henry F. Ashurst of 
zona, chairman, declared: “I just \ 
the bill as is or-nothing.” 

Meanwhile, the Court held ano 
“decision day” but did not rule on th 
unemployment insurance features of 
the Social Security Act, the arguments 
on which had already been heard. ‘} 
Court heard arguments on the old 
benefits section and indications ( 
that a ruling on both principal fea 
tures of the Act might be handed < 
May 17. 

MONOPOLY?: Not bearing in . 
way upon economy or the Court »! 
but interesting to baseball-followe: 
Congress, was a resolution introd: 
by Representative Raymond J. Ca: 
of Wisconsin. He urged that Congress 
investigate what he called monopolis- 
tic practices in professional base}all. 
Cannon’s resolution stated thai « 
closed monopoly exists among base- 
ball club owners by which players are 
forced either to accept what is offered 
them in compensation, or quit organiz- 
ed baseball.” 

Speaking of his resolution, Can: 
said that “the big leagues which con- 
trol organized baseball were engage 
in interstate commerce. Before Can- 
non introduced the resolution, Attor- 
ney General Cummings gave the opi 
ion that anti-trust laws did not cove: 
baseball on the ground that the gan 
was not concerned with interstat: 
commerce, But Cannon maintained 
that “the baseball situation pres: 

a national problem.” 





Profit or Honor? 


In November, 1929, Pierre S. | 
Pont sold to John J. Raskob $14,883,377 
worth of stocks. At the same time, )\ 


Raskob sold to Mr. du Pont other se- 


curities worth exactly the = sam 
amount. Within the next two mont)s 
each sold back to the other his origin: 
holdings. Mr. Raskob came out *! 
ahead. 


Last week in New York’s ugly 0!« 


Postoffice Building both financiers ap 
peared to answer U. S. Treasu’) 
charges of “tax deficiency.” 
was added to the hearing because t! 


two mén had heavily financed the bi'- 


terly anti-Roosevelt Liberty League 
1936. Gist of the government’s cha: 


es was that, as a result of the 192! 
transactions, Messrs. Raskob and du 
Pont had paid a total of $1,824,112 less 


in income taxes than they should hay: 


Interest 
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done for 1929. Raskob, said the gov- 
ernment, paid $1,183,334 and now 
owed $1,042,318; du Pont paid $4,563,- 
989 and now owed $781,794. 

The du Pont hearing came first. 
From the outset, his counsel, James 
s Y. Ivins, readily admitted the ex- 
hange sale of the securities and their 
repurchase shortly thereafter. He 
contended, however, that the latter 
transaction was not contemplated in 
the original deal, and that therefore 
the losses incurred were deductible 
from his client’s taxable property. 
ivins explained that both Raskob and 
du Pont were forced at the time to 
sell securities, Neither, however, 
wished to dump them on an already 
depressed market which both had 
spent money in attempting to bolster. 
Therefore, they sold to each other, 
establishing tax-deductible losses of 
“7,496,170. This was not only legal, 
sserted Ivins, but “honorable.” 

Government lawyers, on the other 
hand, insisted that profit, not honor, 
was the motive, and that the re-sale 
of the securities was intended all 
long. As evidence they produced de- 

ind notes exchanged between the 
two men covering differences in prices 
of the stocks which had occurred be- 
tween the two transactions, 

Toward the end of the week, the 
government flatly refused to let du 
Pont admit, without further detailed 
proof, that he and Raskob had estab- 
lished their losses for income tax pur- 
poses. This admission, said Treas- 
ury counsel, was merely an attempt to 
avoid a searching examination of the 
mutual stock sales. 


Movies, Labor 


Clark Gable missed his breakfast. 
Charlie Ruggles gave himself a grease- 
paint shiner on the wrong eye and 
had to do the job over. Harriet Hil- 
liard turned the “Hot” faucet in her 
shower and received an icy deluge. 

Such minor annoyances were the 
effects felt last week by most of Holly- 
wood’s top-flight stars when about 
6,000 studio technicians went on 
strike, They were nothing to what the 
film capital might expect without a 
speedy settlement of the dispute. 

Hollywood’s labor had been organ- 
ized on strictly craft-union principles. 
Taking a leaf from the industrial or- 
ganization book of John L. Lewis, 14 
separate A, F, of L. craft unions rep- 
senting 7,000 non-acting Hollywood 
rkers recently combined as_ the 
‘derated Motion Picture Crafts. The 
ederation’s president, Charles C. 
Lessing demanded exclusive bargain- 

g rights. Film executives refused 
n the ground that no wage-and-hour 





requests had been presented to them. 


rhe F. M. P. C. then called on its mem- 
r unions to vote a strike. Four 
ganizations complied immediately; 
‘ven others soon joined them, raising 
ie strikers’ number to 6,000. 
Definite leanings toward the C. I. O. 


rather than the A. F. of L. theory of 


NATIONAL 


organization were apparent in flat re- 
jection by strike leaders of a sugges- 
tion that each of the craft unions 
should negotiate separately on ques- 
tions of hours and wages. They de- 
manded “the closed shop or nothing.” 
The Federation gave no answer to an 
offer of John Brophy, C. I. O. director, 
to support the film walkout with steel, 
auto and rubber workers as pickets. 
The strike picture was complicated 
by four independent unions which had 
come to separate wage-and-hour 
agreements with film managements 
and several independent studios un- 
affected by the walkout. Thus some 
technicians, though union members, 
were on the job on a few sets. Bert 
Hadley, president of the Makeup Ar- 
tists’ Union, continued his work at 
an unaffected studio, preparing Ann 
Dvorak for the cameras while direct- 
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Hadley Worked While Aiding the Strike 


ing his organization’s part in the strike 
(see cut). 

The decision that would probably 
make or break the strike was still to 
be made by the Screen Actors’ Guild, 
whose membership includes virtually 
every star and bit-player in Holly- 
wood. Three mass meetings last 
week failed to bring a decision from 
the Guild as to whether or not it 
would support the strike. Meantime, 
actors went on acting despite heavy 
picket brigades at all studios. Guild 
members were torn between loyalty 
to the workers whose efficient help is 
indispensable to their own art, and 
fear that supporting the strikers might 
mean broken contracts and ruined 
careers. 

The “dream-city” of Hollywood was 
not the only U. S. community to 
wrestle with mundane problems of 
hours and wages last week. Other 
labor developments included: 

@ Complete crippling of 16 “luxury’ 
hotels in San Francisco as 3,500 cham- 
bermaids, bell-boys and porters struck 
in sympathy with 150 clerks and office 
workers demanding the 40-hour week 
and preferential hiring privileges al- 


, 








ready granted other hotel employees, 
Six thousand guests, deprived of hot 
water; elevator service, meals and 
heat, soon departed for other hotels 
or other cities. 

q The Packard Motor Company and 
the Union of Automobile Workers of 
America announced agreement on 19 
of 21 demands presented by the union 
after it had won a 4-to-1 victory in 
the first eleetion of a collective bar- 
gaining agency to be staged under the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

@ The first call for peace in the 
struggle between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization to be heard 
in many weeks came from David Du- 
binsky, opening the annual convention 
of the powerful International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Dubinsky, president of the 
union, declared “there is room for 


both industrial and craft unionism in . 


America.” 

@ May Day. observances all over 
the country were goodnatured and 
peaceful. Keynote of all celebrations 
was labor’s satisfaction with its gains 
under the New Deal and its determina- 
tion to push ahead in its fight for 
workers’ rights’t 

q In Lewiston and Auburn, Me., the 
strike of the United Shoe Workers of 
America (PATHFINDER, May 8) drag- 
ged through its sixth week with little 
hope of settlement in sight. Newest 
wrangling point between the 6,400 
strikers and 19 employers was the 
wording of ballots for a Wagner Act 
election of a supreme bargaining 
agency. 

@ The long disorganized niarine 
workers of the nation looked forward 
hopefully to a neweraof strength when 
they heard reports from New York of 
a new national seamen’s union with 
C. I. O. membership and a potential 
membership of 100,000 men. National 
Maritime Union was chosen as the 
name of the new organization. The 
proposal was in direct defiance of the 
A. F. of L., parent body of the old 
International Seamen’s Union, includ- 
ing firemen, sailors and stewards. The 
first action of the new organization 
will be to file an application with the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
determine whether it shall replace 
the I. S. U. as sole bargaining agency 
for seamen. 


t May Day, generally thought to be the anniver- 
sary of foreign revolutions, if actually an American 
invention. It was set aside by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor under Samuel Gompers in 1888 and 
is the anniversary of the Haymarket labor riots and 
bombings in Chicago in 1886. 





Hauptmann Aftermath 


On February 14, 1936, a disbarred 
New Jersey lawyer was whisked from 
the steps of a Manhattan hotel and 
speeded to a ramshackle frame house 
in the center of Brooklyn. Imprison- 
ed there for ten days, he finally “con- 
fessed” under torture to slaying the in- 
fant son of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

On February 17, Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, awaiting death for the 



































































































































































* Pathfinder 








same crime, received his second re- 
prieve from Governor Harold G. Hoff- 
man of New Jersey. 

On March 31, the Wendel “confes- 
sion” was delivered to the New Jersey 
Court of Pardons. Three days later 
it was blasted as a fake and a fraud, 
and Hauptmann walked to the elec- 
tric chair. 

Aftermath of this incredible drama 
came last week in the Federal Court 
in Newark, N. J., when Ellis Parker, 
ace New Jersey detective, and his son, 
Ellis Jr., went on trial on a Federal 
kidnaping charge bearing a possible 
death sentence. 

Co-defendants with them were three 
Brooklynites, Murray Bleefeld, Martin 
Schlossman and Harry Weiss. Blee- 
feld was awaiting sentence after plead- 
ing guilty in New York to kidnaping 
and torturing Wendel. Schlossman 
and Weiss were convicted of the same 
crime and are serving 20-year sen- 
tences. As last week’s trial opened, 
all three pleaded guilty to the new 


Parker, stolid and heavy-featured, 
chewed gum reflectively, showed no 
emotion. Neither he nor his flashily 
handsome son batted an eye when 
Wendel, on the stand for the govern- 
ment, described his sufferings from 
lighted cigarettes, hot electric bulbs 
and rubber hose. He was amazed, he 
said, when he learned that Parker, 
Sr., his life-long friend, had directed 
the inquisition. 





Births, Puerto Rico 


Credited with the most healthful 
tropical climate in the western hemis- 
phere, the United States territory of 
Puerto Rico has also been credited or 
discredited, according to the social 
point of view, with having some of the 
most fecund citizens in the world. 

With more than 500 human beings 
living in every square mile of the Is- 
land, as compared to slightly more 
than 40 to the square mile in the Unit- 
ed States, Puerto Rico never has 
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The Parkers, Junior and Senior: Neither Batted an Eye as Wendel Spoke 


charge. They were expected to testify 
against the Parkers in-an effort to 
soften their own punishment. 

To a jury of eight women and four 
men, U. S. District Attorney John J. 
Quinn pictured the elder Parker as the 
“master mind” of the Wendel abduc- 
tion. Eager to replace J. Edgar Hoover 
as chief of the nation’s G-men, the 
prosecutor said, Parker interested his 
old friend Governor Hoffman in the 
political possibilities of “breaking” 
the Lindbergh case. The detective 
then planned and, with his son’s aid, 
carried out the abduction, torture and 
“confession” of Wendel, according to 
the District Attorney. The three 
Brooklyn defendants he branded as 
mere stooges. 

Mr. Quinn said he would show that 
Parker, Sr., had told Bleefeld that 
“when this thing is solved” Governor 
Hoffman might be Vice-President of 
the U. S. and “we will all be big men.” 
When the Wendel plot exploded, the 
prosecutor asserted, Parker, Sr., gave 
Bleefeld $200 and told him to “get out 
of here until this thing blows over.” 

Throughout this recital, the elder 


~ 


found the means to care effectively for 
its 1,700,000 inhabitants. 

Budgetary limitations do not per- 
mit all children to attend public 
schools and the number unable to at- 
tend has been increasing yearly. In 
addition, the unemployed have not 
been absorbed into agriculture, and 
officials see no prospect of industriali- 
zation taking up the slack. 

An obvious answer to this problem 
—one regularly advanced by certain 
scientists and sociologists—was birth 
control. For years, however, two fac- 
tors prevented it. One was a legal 
prohibition against spreading infor- 
mation about birth control, and the 
other was the unremitting opposition 
of the Roman Catholic church, domi- 
nant religion on the Island. 

Until recently, the Church was suc- 


cessful in maintaining the Puerto 
Rican bars to birth control. In the 
Hoover administration, Governor 


James R. Beverly suggested lifting the 
bars, but the Church leaped in and the 
bars stayed in place. Last year, Dr. 
Ernest Gruening, director of the Di- 
vision of Territories and Island Pos- 
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sessions in fhe Department of Interi: 
tried to circumvent the legal pri 
bition by opening several birth c: 
trol stations on the Island, Again j 
Church leaped in and ‘the stations 
went out. 

Last month, however, both houses 
of the Island legislature passed a })\|! 
to eliminate the prohibitions, and |ast 
week, the bill became law despite pe- 
titions, telegrams and letters address- 
ed to Governor Blanton H. Winship. 

In the absence of Governor Winship, 
Acting Governor Rafael Menendez 
Ramos, who is a Catholic and who has 
brought up his family as Catholics. 
signed the bill to permit spreading 
birth control information, Governor 
Winship, who is visiting the United 
States, issued a statement that the bil! 
had his complete approval. 

Ramos said that without limiting 
the population of Puerto Rico, “the 
inevitable consequence is increasing 
unemployment, growing poverty and 
mounting misery . . . I have not con- 
vinced myself that the judicious use of 
contraceptives is in conflict with 
wholesome public morality in_ its 
broadest sense.” 

———_— >. —______ 


Spree, Lost Law 


Nobody in the lower house of th: 
Delaware Legislature could remember 
whether the lawmakers had passed a 
vital $7,344,000 appropriation bill o: 
the closing day last month or no! 
Consequently, Governor Richard ( 
McMullen was forced last week to cal! 
a special one-day legislative session 
for May 18. 

On the closing day the solons had 
been hard at work, and at nightfa!! 
were passing bills by the dozen, with 
all clocks stopped. About four in th 
morning the strain began to tell, and 
the chamber took a recess to escort a 
member to the railroad station and 
put him aboard a train for New York 
When they finally straggled back 
before final adjournment, some of the 
members were a trifle fuzzy-minded 
from a partying spree. 

A few days later a question arose 
about funds for the state publi 
schools. The original appropriation 
bill had been shuffled back and forth 
between the Senate and House and 
was to be voted on by the latter 
chamber before it adjourned. No one, 
however, could find any record of a 
vote on the measure. Either the House 
forgot it completely, or else passed 
it and then forgot doing so. 

In either case, the legislators’ holi- 
day will be interrupted May 18, their 
spree costing Delaware taxpayers th: 
price of a special session. 


AMERICANA 
Spare That Woodman: In Denver, 
Roy Richards was chopping a limb 


from a poplar tree when he slipped 
and fell into a crotch. He was rescued 
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by firemen who cut off the limb. Re- 
turning to his task, Richards hacked 
at the trunk, The axe slipped from 
his hands and cut his scalp. 


‘Tis, "Taint: A difference of opinion 
among rival pickets has upset the feel- 
ings of Earl Dutro, manager of a Mil- 
waukee restaurant. Marching back 
and forth in front of his shop were 
two groups of men. One group, from 
the C. L. O., earried signs reading: 
“Unfair to organized labor.” The 
other group, representing the A. F. of 
|... had signs which stated: “This place 
is fair to organized labor.” 


* o + 


Realism: The script of the play 
“Tom Sawyer” calls for “Tom” to 
swing a dead cat. Most companies 
siving the play use an imitation cat. 
But the boy playing “Tom” in a 
Kokomo, Ind., school production had 
his own ideas. He went out and kill- 
ed a cat, and swung it, to the horror 
of the audience. 


* * * 


Reunion: Police in Richmond,- Va., 
received a phone call from one Percy 
Satterwhite who said that he had 
found a suitease in the street. Patrol- 
man L. T. Satterwhite was assigned to 
investigate. Meanwhile, a W. C. Sat- 
terwhite phoned the police to say that 
he had lost his suitcase. So L. T. Sat- 
terwhite got the suitcase from Percy 
Satterwhite and turned it over to 
W. C. Satterwhite. 

Cruelty: Judge John J. Lupe, in Chi- 
cago’s Superior Court, granted a di- 
vorce to 81-year-old Theodore Kohn. 
Mr. Kohn testified that his wife, 
Johanna, 76, frequently beat him on 
the wrist with her false teeth. 

* . * 

Lesson: In Kansas City, Patrolman 
George M. Medley was attending a 
police class in jiujitsu. The lesson 
for the day was “how to fall and not 
get hurt.” Medley applied the lesson, 
fell and broke his collarbone. 


* * 


Punishment: Warden Fred Hunt of 
Granite reformatory in Granite, Okla., 
has found a way to make unruly 
prisoners behave although psychia- 
trists have expressed strong disap- 
proval to his idea. When a prisoner 
irs up trouble, he is forced to wear 
bloomers or Mother Hubbards. Two 

nates who attempted to run away 

ere made to don pink panties. The 
ychiatrists termed the system men- 
tally unhealthy. 

Seer: Guiseppe Fiore, 56, of Orange, 
\. J., was certain he was going to die. 
ile told his family and his friends he 

uld die “at the end of the week.” 

bought $140 worth of flowers, 
bought a tuxedo in which to be buried, 
hose a casket, had a headstone cut 
‘or his grave and said goodbye to all 
his friends. All this went on from 
Monday to Friday. On Saturday he 
told his son the day had come. That 
night he collapsed from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was buried Sunday. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Ireland, Eire, Erse 


President Eamon de Valera’s pro- 
posed new constitution, declaring all 
Ireland a “sovereign and independent 
democratic state,” appeared last week 
to be headed for opposition from a 
part of that country and perhaps from 
Great Britain. 

The Irish Free State, that part of 
Ireland ruled by the tall, lantern- 
jawed, American-born de Valera, is 
made up of the three Southern prov- 
inces of Ireland and three counties of 
the ancient Province of Ulster. It has 
a population of slightly more than 
3,000,000. Northern Ireland with 1,- 
280,000 inhabitants and separated po- 
litically from the Free State, is com- 
posed of six of the nine counties which 
formed the Province of Ulster and the 
boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. 

These two parts of the Emerald Isle 
have their separate parliamentary and 
executive governments, as granted un- 
der the Government of Ireland Act of 
1920—the year that Great Britain first 
began to give in to the fighting Irish 
in their 700-year-old struggle for free- 
dom, The present constitution of the 
Free State came into operation in 1922 
and under it Southern Ireland became 
a co-equal member of the Brtish Com- 
monwealth of nations. Since then the 
Free State has moved step by step to- 
ward independence. Leader in the 
independence movement has been the 
present Free State Chief Executive 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 30). 

The 54-year-old former mathematics 
professor has succeeded in throwing 
off the Britsh yoke especially since he 
became president of the Free State in 
1932. Among other things, he abol- 
ished the oath of allegiance to the 
British King, and last December he 
took advantage of the crown crisis 
growing out of the abdication of Ed- 
ward VIII to ease other Free State ties 
with the throne. At that time he re- 
moved the King from the Free State 
constitution and abolished the office 
of Governor-General. 

For announcing his personally draft- 
ed new constitution, de Valera chose 
the eve of the coronation of King 
George VI and the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the representatives of the Brit- 
ish dominions. His new Irish char- 
ter, which the people will be called 
upon to enact in a June plebiscite, 
provides that Ireland, internally, will 
be an independent democratic repub- 
lic, but leaves it, externally, a member 
of the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions. Nowhere in its 63 articles, how- 
ever, is the King or the British Com- 
monwealth mentioned. Instead it pro- 
poses to create a new political order, 
a Christian social] state. It affirms that 
the national territory consists of the 
whole of Ireland or “Eire” (the an- 
cient Gaelic name which the constitu- 
tion restores), and declares that pend- 
ing the reintegration of Northern with 


Southern Ireland the laws enacted will 
apply only to the Free State. 

The president, to be known as 
“Uachtaran na Heireann,” is made the 
supreme officer and ceremonial head 
of the state, a position presumably to 
be first held by de Valera. Greatly in- 
creased powers are given him, border- 
ing on dictatorship. Elected by pop- 
ular vote for a seven-year term, the 
president would appoint the judiciary 
and cabinet, have supreme command 
of the defense forces and enact all bills 
passed by the legislature with his sig- 
nature. 

Other features of the constitution 
are: prohibition of divorce; abolition 
of titles of nobility; a guarantee for 
freedom of religion, while recogniz- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church as the 
“principal religion”; the right to pri- 
vate ownership of property; designa- 
tion of the national flag as a “green, 
white and gold tricolor,” and designa- 
tion of Gaelic or “Erse” as the official 
language, with English permitted as 
a secondary language. 

Great Britain, busy with the coro- 
nation, merely shrugged her shoulders 
at the proposal, although it will, if en- 
acted, cut Ireland adrift from the Em- 
pire almost as completely as if an out- 
right republic were proclaimed. Call- 
ing it “dreamlike,” Ulster received the 
proposal even more coolly and Ulster 
Commerce Minister John Milne Bar- 
bour probably expressed the sentiment 
of all Northern Ireland when he de- 
clared: “We definitely prefer our posi- 
tion as citizens of the United King- 
dom.” 





Hayashi’s Defeat 

For the past six years the destinies 
of the Japanese people have been 
shaped by an army-contfolled system 
of government that has thrown the 
country’s economics into serious dis- 
array and undermined the Empire’s 
external relations. Growing opposi- 
tion of the political parties to this rule 
resulted in the resignation of the 
Hirota government last February and 
the formation of the Hayashi cabinet 
after an 11-day political crisis. 

Impatient at continued opposition to 
the army’s program, newly installed 
Premier General Senjuro Hayashi dis- 
solved the Diet last March 31 and or- 
dered new general elections. Disso- 
lution of Parliament was preceded by 
charges that the Premier favored army 
domination of the government and that 
the army had Fascist ambitions. 

Last week, the elections over, the 
army-supported Premier indicated he 
would refuse to heed widespread pop- 
ular demand that his government re- 
sign after suffering one of the worst 
defeats in Japan’s parliamentary his- 
tory, dating from 1890. Final returns 
in the elections showed that the par- 
ties avowedly opposed to the govern- 
ment had retained about 400 of the 




























































































466 seats in the new Diet, and that 
only 11 members were definitely com- 
mitted to support of the government. 
The two major parties, Minseito and 
Seiyukai, both opposing the Premier’s 
regime, took 132 and 121 seats, respec- 
tively. The Social Massers took 32; 
the independents 18; the Showkai or 
government party only 14, while the 
rest went to other factions. 

Faced with the choice between res- 
ignation and an attempt to continue in 
power, the Premier chose the latter— 
on the plea that a nationa) emergency 
existed. Some observers predicted 
Hayashi would be forced out when 
the Diet convenes in August, despite 
his offer to give three vacant cabinet 
posts to the two principal parties. 

Although the election was looked 
upon generally as an emphatic rebuke 
to the militaristic government, some 
observers feared the parties were 
doomed unless a compromise was 
reached. These fears were given add- 
ed weight when Hayashi declared he 
intended to “correct the system of 
politics which has been twisted by the 
forces of foreign ideas for the past 60 
or 70 years, and establish a true sys- 
tem of constitutional politics peculiar 
to Japan.” 

ee 


Filipino Suffrage 


Women of the new Philippine Com- 
monwealth have won their long fight 
for voting rights in a smashing vic- 
tory at the polls. Returns from a 
plebiscite on the question the past 
fortnight showed that more than 456,- 
000 women voted in favor of suffrage 
and nearly 50,000 against it. It was 
necessary to obtain only 300,000 af- 
firmative votes to gain enfranchise- 
ment. 

The campaign for woman suffrage 
in the islands goes back nearly 40 
years, to 1898, the first year of Ameri- 
can occupation, when a woman suf- 
frage bill was introduced in the Na- 
tional Assembly. That bill was de- 
feated, as were three others introduced 
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Voting for the Vote: Filipino Women Have 


OTHER LANDS 


between 1912 and 1917. Without los- 
ing hope, however, the women con- 
tinued their fight. By 1928 the suf- 
fragists presented a formal petition 
for suffrage, but that was ignored by 
the Islands’ National Assembly. 

Then, in 1933, the Filipino women 
found an able champion of their cause 
in Governor General Frank Murphy, 
now governor of Michigan, who suc- 
ceeded in having the assembly pass a 
female suffrage bill that year. Before 
the women could exercise their newly 
won right, however, the American 
Congress passed the Tydings-McDuffie 
bill creating the independent Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. The resulting 
new constitution deprived the women 
of their voting privilege, but one sec- 
tion of it provided that if 300,000 of 
the qualified women voters of the 
Islands voted for suffrage in a 1937 
plebiscite, action would be taken to 
return the ballot to them. 

Following the victory making the 
Philippines the second Oriental coun- 
try to grant women the right to vote, it 
was generally believed last week that 
the actual law enfranchising women 
would be enacted at the regular Na- 
tional Assembly session this fall. At 
the same time the women’s victory 
started political circles debating 
whether the plebiscite also granted 
women the right to seek elective offices 
in the Commonwealth government. 





Nazis, Catholics 


In order to show Nazi Germany in 
its most democratic light at the widely- 
visited Olympic games last summer, 
Berlin authorities suddenly stopped 
prosecution of Catholic priests and 
monks on immorality charges. After 
a year’s truce, Nazi leaders took up 
their campaign against the Catholic 
church several months ago. By clos- 
ing Catholic schools and putting prac- 
tically all German youth in State-con- 
trolled institutions, they violated the 
Concordat of 1933 between Pope Pius 
XI and the Reich. 
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Won the Right to Go to the Polls 
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Two months ago, this brought « 
test from the Pope in an enc, 
which criticized the inner worki: 
the German state. Soon after 
the Pope’s letter brought an e» 
sion of hurt “surprise” from 
Hitler. Last week it brought 
resumption and expansion o! 
trials dropped before the Olymp 

More than 1,000 monks and 
brothers of Catholic monastic 01 
were revealed to be in prisons al! 
Germany, awaiting trial on cha 
ranging from offenses against 
girls to homosexuality within 
cloisters. Chancellor Hitler’s 1 
paper, the Voelkische Beoba 
warned: “It will be quite possib 
use the radio to present the tria 
Catholic priests and lay brothe: 
the whole world.” The New 
Times supplied a footnote: “Abou 
in every 13 men of this great agg 
tion bound to poverty, chastity 
obedience is to be publicly disgrac: 

In a message to Berlin fron 
Vatican, aged Pope Pius warned A\o/I 
Hitler that the Catholic church 
be left to fulfill its mission in 
Germany. Catholic bishops, in a 
letter read in pulpits all over 
Reich, explained: “It is the good 
of Catholics to stand up for 
schools ... watch over your 
dren.” 

But Adolf Hitler, in a May 
speech which went to 150,000 
mans in the flesh and 7,000,000 
at radio sets, had already cleft a: 
reparable breach between his S 
and those of the Catholics. With a 
reference to his captive monks 
shouted: “We will not tolerate « 
cism of the State’s morals when t 
appears to be sufficient reason to « 
cern oneself about one’s own mo! 

“We made a start with the nati 
youth. They shall not escape us. 
will take them when they are 10 y: 
old and bring them up in the spiri' 
the community until they are 18. T! 
will join the party, the Storm Tro: 
the Elite Guard or other formati 
Later on they will do two year: 
military service. Who shall dare 
that such training will not prod 


- a nation?” 
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Edward and Edelweiss 


It was more than a strike-rid: 
London that caused the price of ch: 
coronation seats to slump last we 
Although the busmen’s strike had t 
up the British capital’s 5,000 bus 
and threatened to snarl traffic 
rangements, it was an event m 
closely related to the coronation t! 
caused many to cancel reservati: 
and turned popular interest in anot! 
direction. The event was the reuni 
of the world’s most famous lovers 

Signal for the shifting of inter: 
from the coronation of King Georg: 

a chateau in France was a 25-secoid 
bit of British court routine freei's 
Mrs.. Wallis Warfield Simpson from 
her nine-year marriage to Ernest 
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Simpson, London shipping broker. 
Less than two hours after her final 
divorce decree was pronounced by 
bewigged presiding Judge Sir Boyd 
Merriman, the Duke of Windsor, until 
last December 10 King Edward VIII, 
was on his way from 22 weeks of 
exile in Austria to Tours, France. 

fhe Duke had been preparing for a 
last mountain climb at St. Wolfgang 
when he received the good news that 
his lady was free to become the Duch- 
ess of Windsor. Happy as a school 
boy, he phoned his beloved, heard her 
urge him to “hurry,” piled his packed 
bags into his car, headed for the Salz- 
burg station and boarded the express 
for France. On his face was a broad 
smile, in his arms were two packages 
for “the woman I love.” One package 
was filled with edelweiss, the rare 
white mountain flower that grows on 
the most dangerous crags. The other 
contained a dirndl, colorful costume 
worn by the Austrian peasant women. 

With his smiles, edelweiss and 17 
suit cases, the Duke sped toward 
“reunion.” Along the route he re- 
ceived greater ovations than he would 
have gotten had he still been ruler of 
500,000,000 people. The next day 
Windsor arrived at the Chateau de 
Cande, seven miles from Tours. 

Mrs, Simpson had turned the Cha- 
teau de Cande into a fairy castle to 
welcome the man who gave up his 
throne for her love. Truck loads of 
flowers were arranged under her di- 
rection in the chateau’s scores of 
rooms, Besides, she had collected a 
$10,000 trousseau for her wedding and 
honeymoon, Edward’s favorite color, 
blue, dominated the garments. 

While this new chapter is being 
written in the world-stirring romance, 
when and where the wedding would 
take place remained a secret last week. 
ree to marry whenever they choose, 
nal plans for that ceremony were the 
rrincipal business at the Chateau de 
inde. 
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Egypt, Foreign Rights 
After 42 years of British rule, Egypt 
was given complete independence by 
terms. of the new Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty signed at London on August 
6, 1936. Since then the 60-century- 
d country has been making efforts 
to throw off another yoke—the extra- 
rritorial or special rights enjoyed 
by the citizens of 12 foreign powers, 
including the United States. Last week 
Egypt’s efforts were crowned with 
complete victory when the 12 powers 
igreed to end, in 1949, the last trace of 
ipitulations or the treaties under 
vhich the special rights are enjoyed. 
Great Britain, in the independence 
treaty, agreed to help Egypt abolish 
them as Turkey had done at the 
Lausanne conference in 1923. Egypt 
then called a conference of the 12 
capitulation powers and asked five 
ther interested powers to sit in on 
the discussions. This conference 
opened at Montreaux, .Switzerland, 





OTHER LANDS 





April 12. Privileges to be abolished 
were: (1) those allowing foreigners 
trial in their own courts in criminal 
cases and also such trial when civil 
cases were between foreigners of the 
same nationality; (2) those allowing 
foreigners to have trial before per- 
manent mixed courts in which the 
judges were mainly foreigners, and 
(3) fiscal privileges allowing for- 
eigners taxation immunity+ and bind- 
ing Egypt not to impose tariffs of more 
than 10 per cent on imports from 
capitulatory states. 

Egypt offered at the outset of the 
conference to continue the courts and 
other rights for 12 years. France and 
most of the other capitulatory powers 
desired 18 years. Great Britain up- 
held the Egyptian view. So did the 
United States—as a part of its Good 
Neighbor policy. The opposition stood 
pat, then sought a 15-year transition 
period, and finally after more than 
three weeks of discussion accepted the 
12-year deadline. 





t Unofficial estimates place foreign investments 
in Egypt at more than $12,000,000,000, with France 
the major investor, followed by Belgium and Brit- 
ain. The United States is far down the list with 
about $15,000,000. 


SPAIN— 


(Contifued from page 4) 





batants. The prospect was that at the 
end of its first year next July, Spain’s 
war would have claimed more lives 
than the entire U. S. Civil war. 

FOREIGN AID: Also by the end of 
the third week of the war, Spanish 
fighting had progressed from an in- 
ternecine to an international conflict. 
In the first week in August, Italians 
and Germans were reported to be 
fighting for the Rebels in Spain. To 
help the loyalists, volunteer soldiers 
of the famous International Column 
began pouring into Madrid early in 
November. 

DIVISION: Also by the end of the 
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General Franco and General Mola (1. to r.) Together Directed Rebels In the North 


third week of the war, Spanish terri- 
tory had been divided approximately 
in half, as it has been ever since. Last 
week the eastern half of Spain was in 
Loyalist hands. At Valencia, the Ma- 
drid Cabinet, headed by Largo Cabal- 
lero, was as far east as it could get 
without falling into the Mediterranean 
sea. Farther north, Barcelona con- 
tinued to be the most important gov- 
ernment seaport, although nominally 
it had become independent with the 
rest of Catalonia months ago. 

But even in Barcelona, a civil war 
within a civil war was being fought. 
Because President Luis Companys of 
Catalonia had opposed Anarchists and 
approved the appointment of a Madrid 
general to command the Loyalist Cata- 
lan forces, much of the city broke 
into revolt. After at least 100 had 
been slain, central Barcelona was 
again under control, and the authori- 
ties were still loyal. 

No less loyal was a narrow, 160-mile 
stretch of northern sea-coast between 
Oviedo and Bilbao. In this strip were 
concentrated most of Spain’s mineral 
resources and many of her iron and 
steel factories. 

By contrast, Rebel holdings in the 
western half of Spain were predomi- 
nantly agricultural regions, practical- 
ly without value for furnishing ma- 
terials of war except for food. The 
Fascist government, recognized in No- 
vember by both Germany and Italy, 
was wherever dictator Franco himself 
chose to be. Last week this was in the 
Bilbao sector, along with General 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ASIDES ABROAD 


Criticism: The German press has 
started a campaign against movie-goers 
who laugh at the wrong spots in pic- 
tures, particularly those who laugh at 
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sad or tragic scenes. The too-happy 
patrons have been decried as “the op- 
position beast ... which prowls about 
in the protective darkness of the film 
theater.” Among the movies which 
German newspapers listed as bring- 
ing forth the wrong audience reaction 
was “Mme. Bovary,” starring Pola 
Negri. 

“Crisis”: Japanese Vice-Admiral K. 
Okawachi was just stepping ashore in 
Shanghai when an “incident” occurred 
which, for a time, threatened all kinds 
of international complications. The 
“incident” was created by a schoolboy 
who thumbed his nose at a sailor in 
the Vice-Admiral’s party. The boy 
was rushed to jail and released only 
after apologies were made by his 
parents. 

At Last: Two Germans, Hugo Ruppe 
and Edward Probst of Berlin, have 
invented a device to fill a long-felt 
want, It is an electric soup cooler. 
The device is clamped to the soup 
plate, a switch is snapped, batteries 
spark, wheels turn and blades begin 
to spin, like a miniature airplane pro- 
pellor. A fine breeze is whipped 
across the soup’s surface cooling 
it, and the tablecloth is almost never 
splashed. 

Sissies: The last stronghold of ro- 
mance and glamour seems to be on the 
way out. Captain Glubb, head of the 
Desert Patrol in Transjordania, was 
trying to put a stop to thefts of tele- 
phone wire. So he has put telephones 
in the tents of all the Bedouin sheiks 
and pays them a monthly allowance 
to protect the lines. 

Edict: The Ministry of the Interior 
in Turkey has issued an order that 
all Tifrks must speak Turkish. Any- 
one speaking in any language other 
than Turkish is liable to a fine of 
about $4. 

Horse-thief (partly): In Sydney, 
Australia, a thief armed with a large 
pair of scissors sneaked into the 
municipal stables. He left with the 
tails of all the horses. Tails are used 
by mattress makers. 


* * * 


Scoop Proof Duce: When Benito 
Mussolini’s newspaper Popolo. d'Italia 
prints an exclusive article or editorial 
revealing an important governmental 
decision, the Fascist government or- 
ders all other Italian papers to pub- 
lish announcements of their rival’s 
story. Next day they are required to 
reprint the Popolo’s article, giving 
full credit to Il Duce’s paper. 


. . . 


Strip without Tease: In Frampton 
Cotterell, a village near Bristol, Eng- 
land, local authorities sanctioned a 
women’s underwear show with live 
models to help raise coronation funds. 
But windows were whitewashed and 
no men were permitted inside the hall. 
“Men,” declared Mrs. Oliver Tovey, 
organizer of the exhibit, “see enough 
nowadays.” 








Path find«.:: 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Famine in 2137? 


Unless something is done to con- 
serve food-producing topsoil, Amer- 
icans 200 years from now wil] suffer 
a famine as terrible and as sweeping 
as any experienced in China. 

This frightening prospect was set 
forth last week when partial results 
of the first survey of its kind were 
made known at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in New 
Brunswick. The survey, directed by 
Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, covered condi- 
tions in al] 48 states of the Union. 

Beginning it as an informal scien- 
tific study 20 years ago, Dr. Lipman, 
soil conservation expert, conducted 
the survey on an intensified scale for 
the past three years. Working with 
WPA engineers, statisticians and in- 
vestigators, he consulted 50,000 differ- 





ent publications, analyzed soil samples 
from all sections of the United States, 
and arrived at the conclusion that 
American farm lands would be danger- 
ously depleted of essential nutrients 
by the year 2137. 

An announcement of the survey’s 
findings said: “All computations were 
checked twice, many three times. Ac- 
cording to these careful calculations, 
nitrogen, vital to plant life, will be 
completely exhausted from the soil 
of the United States within 224 years; 
sulphur will have disappeared by 2062, 
and the eventual result will be a 
China-like famine in the ‘richest coun- 
try in the world’.” 

As reported in the survey, the total 
annual net loss in the soil’s six vital 
elements was calculated to be as fol- 
lows: nitrogen, 6,500,000 tons; phos- 
phorous, 3,000,000 tons; potassium, 
45,000,000 tons; calcium, 55,000,000 
tons; magnesium, 20,500,000 tons; and 
sulphur, 3,000,000 tons. According to 
the survey, these yearly losses were 
scientifically determined through such 
instruments as a lysimeter, a large, 





watertight box which drains off wa: 
seepage in soil and makes laborat. 
analysis possible. Among the m: 
factors cited as causing the losses 
wind and rain erosion and “leachi: 
or water seepage which carries 
nutrients below the level of p! 
roots. 

Dr. Lipman called the surve, 
warning that present agricult: 
practices would lead to “agricultu 
bankruptcy.” Science, he said, \ 
prepared to help overcome the dan 
and maintain soil resources thro\ 
long-range conservation programs 





Blondes, Twins 

To Dr. Margaret Wylie, specialis| 
child development and parent edu 
tion, it was more or less a scien! 
fact last week that blondes, ofte: 
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A Section of Jamestown’s 72 Sets of Twins: Most of the Mothers Are Blondes 


than brunettes, are mothers of twi! 
As an associate in the College o! 
Home Economics at Cornell Univ: 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. Wylie has ma: 
a special study of twin births. F 
some time past, she has been advi: 
to a somewhat unusual organizati: 
in Jamestown, N. Y., where 27 moth¢ 
of twins are banded together for t! 
purpose of learning all they can ab« 
rearing children of the same age. 
The Jamestown organization 
known as the Twin Study Club—is 
Cornell project. From her associati: 
with the club and from general r: 
search on the subject, Dr. Wylie |: 
week was able to say that twins no! 
only are more frequently born 
blondes but that they are also ge! 
erally born of mothers between 
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FISTULA 


You may obtain a book, free, telling of 
treatment that has enabled many to avoi 
needless discomfort and risk in seekin 
relief from this dangerous affliction. Wri' 
The McCleary Clinic, 4682 Elms Bivd 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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and 40 years old. -To support her as- 
sertions,. Dr. Wylie pointed to James- 
town and the Twin Study Club. 

It was not surprising she said, that 
this city of 45,000 residents now -had 
72 sets of twins, an above. average 
number. She explained that 57 per 
cent of the city’s population was of 
Swedish descent, the Nordic or blond 
type. In addition, she pointed out that 
%) of the mothers in the Twin Study 
Club were over 30 years of age when 
their twins were born. 

Other findings reported by Dr. 
Wylie included: (1) that there are 
ibout 2,500,000 twins in this country; 
and (2) that one birth in every 93 is 
» twin birth. 


Atoms, Earth 


q After delving into the tiny par- 
ticles of matter which gather by the 
trillions to compose substances fa- 

iliar to the naked eye, scientists of 
the American Physical Society last 
week had revealed new facts about 
the components of the atom. 

Professor A, A. Bethe of Cornell 
University reported to a meeting of 
the Society in Washington, D. C., that 
he had created within the hearts of 
atoms temperatures equal to those of 
the interiors of the hottest stars. By 
smashing atoms with smaller particles, 
he reported, he had obtained tempera- 
tures of 10 billion degrees, but only 
for one-hundredth of a billionth of a 
billionth of a second. If this process 
could be made to take place within 
the atoms of a grain of salt, Professor 
Bethe pointed out, that ordinary sub- 
stance could be transformed into an 
artificially radioactive element one 
million times as powerful as radium. 

Drs. Hafstead, Heydenburg and 
Tuve of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington reported that they had 
found the answer to an old puzzle. 
Scientists had long known that atom 
parts ealled protons should have re- 
pelled each other, since they bore like 
harges of electricity. It was equally 
bvious that if anything like this hap- 
pened, all the elements except hydro- 
sen would fly to bits. 

What keeps protons—and matter— 
together, the scientists reperted, is 
supergravity,” a force a billion billion 





billion billion times greater than grav- 


ty itself. Existing in a field less than 
ix-ten-trillionths, of a centimeter 
‘ross, this force comes into being 
vhen protons pass “within grazing 
listance” of each other, 

Stil another and previously un- 
known particle of matter was dis- 


cussed by Drs. Street and Stevenson 


‘{ Harvard University. By setting up 
i‘ series of barriers which should have 
topped all ordinary atoms present in 


the cosmic rays from outer space, they 


und that strange particles penetrated 
ieir filter. It was suggested that these 
id their origin far out in the uni- 
erse, 

A more familiar field, that of pho- 


tons, or light particles, had been ex- 


ilored by Dr. Arthur Haas of the Uni- 

ersity of Notre Dame. He declared 

hat photons wear out, and that light 
. 
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rays coming from distant stars “get 
tired and quit.” He explained: “This 
is like sending a messenger on a long 
journey. If the trip is long enough he 
will never reach the destination.” 

@ At a meeting of the American 
Geophysical Union, scientists report- 
ed on the interior of the earth. Dr. 
A. G. McNish of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion estimated that its temperature 
was probably about 3,990 degrees Fah- 
renheit, or about one-tenth of the pre- 
viously accepted estimate, A complete 
picture of the earth, as contributed 
by other scientists—students of earth- 
quake vibrations—was this: The plan- 
et has a heavy, iron-nickel core about 
2,150 miles in radius. This is sur- 
rounded by a shell of silicate rock 
1,075 miles thick. The earth’s outer- 
most rock shell is the thinnest—about 
700 miles through. 


Briefs 


g Of every five persons in the Unit- 
ed States, one has some serious physi- 
cal ailment. This statement has just 
been made by George St. J. Perrott, 
principal statistician of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, as a result of a 
19-State survey of 850,000 families. 
He spoke at the 15th annual confet- 
ence of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
held in the New York Academy of 
Medicine. He listed as the most dis- 
abling types of chronic diseases the 
following: diseases of the heart and 
arteries, mental and nervous diseases, 
rheumatism, tuberculosis, diabetes, 
ulcers of the stomach, diseases of the 
gall bladder and the complications of 
syphilis. 

@ Because of unbusinesslike meth- 
ods, American physicians lose $365,- 
000,000 a year, Dr. W. G. Hayden of 
Toms River, N. J., told the 117th an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Society 
of New Jersey. Describing patients’ 
fear of excessive charges, he urged 
physicians to adopt regular fee sched- 
ules so that a patient would know be- 
forehand what the cost of medical 
service would be. He said that the 
American public spends at least $500,- 
000,000 a year for “self-medication.” 

@ Add to the list of living things 
that can outrace a human being: 
Reynard the fox. Clarence Cottam of 
the U. S. Biological service reported 
that while he was driving along a 
highway, a gray fox jumped in front of 
his car and began sprinting. With one 
eye on the speedometer, Cottam raced 
after him. The biologist said the fox 
covered 100 yards in’slightly less than 
eight seconds. Man’s record for the 
same distance is 9.4 seconds. 

G What might be called the bad 
earth of the Northwest was describ- 
ed by Dr. Floyd de Eds of: Stanford 
University to the 1,500 delegates at the 
Midwest Conference of the American 
Chemical Society. He said that silen- 
ium, a slow poison with effects simi- 
lar to arsenic and lead arsenate, was 
seeping from the soil in Wyoming and 
the Dakotas, poisoning populations, 
stunting growth, aging residents pre- 
maturely, and seriously affecting poul- 
try and livestock. 








SCHOOLS 
Rebuff to Nazis 


The first universities in Western 
Europe to accept the principle of 
academic freedom were those of Halle, 
Heidelberg, Goettingen and Berlin, all 
in Germany. Founded on the theory 
that truth results from a conflict of 
ideas rather than from the imposition 
of rules and restrictions by an opin- 
ionated government, these institutions 
gained enviable positions in the world 
of education and science. 

The Hitler regime has killed much 
of this tradition. Nazi doctrines of 
racial supremacy, though flatly repudi- 
ated by eminent anthropologists the 
world over, must be the basis of near- 
ly all German scientific work today. 
Nazi persecution of Jewish scientists 
and educators,+ the burning of their 
published works and regimentation of 
German thought have been loudly de- 
plored in Europe and America. 

Even so, several universities, notably 
Harvard and Columbia, accepted in- 
vitations to send representatives to 
Heidelberg’s 550th anniversary cele- 
bration last June. They were sorely 
embarrassed when the Heidelberg fes- 
tivities turned out to be a Nazi propa- 
gandist demonstration of ideas long 
denounced on American campuses. 

This summer—June 30—Goettingen 
University, for decades an important 
factor in the field of the natural sci- 
ences, will celebrate its 200th anni- 
versary. Inyitations to participate 
have reached American colleges and 
universities, and the whole ticklish 
problem of whether to go or not has 
risen afresh. 

Seven schools, overlooking the 
Heidelberg affair, have accepted. They 
are the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Haverford College, Ohio State 
University, University of Alabama, 
Wittenberg College, and Idaho Uni- 
versity. 

Harvard, less certain of its earlier 
conviction that “the ancient ties by 
which the universities of the world 
are united... are independent of 
political conditions,” has accepted the 
invitation tentatively. 

Princeton and Yale, on the other 
hand, have declined. In doing so, 
both sent messages of greeting to 
Goettingen. Princeton, whose charter 
was granted by George II of England, 
the same monarch who gave Goettin- 
gen hers, expressed the hope that “the 
remembrance of your (Goettingen’s) 
glorious past may, in these uncertain 
times, when there are in the world 
so many forces unfriendly to the pur- 
suit of universal knowledge, give to 
you... courage and hope for the 
future.” 

Declining the invitation, some in 
rather abrupt language, were eleven 


+On the wall of the new central building in 
Heidelberg, Germany’s most famed university, is a 
plaque honoring the men, mostly Americans, who 
donated funds for its construction. Six of the names, 
including a benker-brother of New York's Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, are those of Jews. 
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other American institutions. Colum- 
bia, participant in the Heidelberg an- 
niversary, had not replied early last 
week, but there were indications that 
she, too, would refuse. In other lands, 
McGill of Canada and Cambridge in 
England sent regrets. Oxford re- 
served decision. 





“Cultural Olympics” 


Almost forgotten amid the fanfare 
and international excitement attendant 
upon the Olympic games is the fact 
that the original Greek games com- 
prised not only athletic competitions 
but also more intellectual contests. 

In 776 B. C., one of four great Pan- 
hellenic festivals, the Olympian 
games, was started. Not the least 
notable feature of the games was the 
rule observed by the usually-belliger- 
ent Greeks that throughout the festi- 
val, and for one week before and for 
one week after the festival, peace 
should be maintained. The games con- 
sisted of foot races, field events and 
dramatic and poetic contests. 

The modified revival of these games 
—the name had been changed to 
Olympic games—was launched in 1896. 
In that year, the games were held in 
Athens, with the scene shifting to 
another country every four years. 
Last summer Germany was host to the 
athletes of more than two score coun- 
tries. 

But, through the years, there has 
been an intermittent cry that some at- 
tention be paid to exercises of the 
mind in addition to physical feats. 
Last November, Samuel S. Fleisher of 
Philadelphia, philanthropist and re- 
tired manufacturer, gave the most sub- 
stantial heed to the cry in the form of 
cash and the enlistment of backing 
from other financiers. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s 
School of Education offered to spon- 
sor what was quickly described as a 
“Cultural Olympics.” Entries were 
received from almost 100,000 youths 
between the ages of 12 and 25 who at- 
tend school in four counties of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, two counties in 
southern New Jersey and one in Wil- 
mington, Del. A Philadelphia high 
school teacher, Dr. Frederick G. Gru- 
ber, was chosen as director. 

District eliminations, held last 
month, weeded out most of the con- 
testants in music, art, drama, litera- 
ture and the dance. Finals of the 
competitions will be held on the Uni- 
versity campus May 20, 21 and 22. 

Dr. Gruber has hope that the fes- 
tival will be broadened within the 
next few years and that they will 
eventually become national or inter- 
national in scope. To date, he has 
noted two instances having some bear- 
ing on his hope. 

In France, it has been reported that 
the University of Montpellier is con- 
sidering an international “Olympic 
Games of the Mind.” In New York 
City, the girls of Hunter College have 
caught the spirit of the idea in a more 
limited field. The girls have announc- 
ed that they would hold a “Pie-Bak- 
ing Olympics.” 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Blonde Pantomimist 


Like most little girls from the north 
of Switzerland, Trudi Schoop had 
bright yellow hair and startling blue 
eyes. As a youngster, she used to 
amuse her family with her dances and 
songs, and herself by dreaming of the 
day when she would be a ballet star. 

One day Trudi had an idea. Call- 
ing the Schoops together, she pre- 
sented a very special dance of her 
own. It consisted of the young ar- 
tist’s standing in one spot and fran- 
tically waving her arms. When papa 
Schoop, editor of the Zurich news- 
paper Zeitung, laughed uproariously, 
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Trudi Schoop’s Hands Are Worth $300,000 


a tearful Trudi protested that her 
dance was meant to be that way, and 
that its name was “Tree in a Storm.” 

Nevertheless, Trudi turned from 
dancing and studied for the legitimate 
stage. But then she went back once 
more to ballet dancing, and then to her 
first love—pantomime to music. 

Five years ago she won a mild suc- 
cess with a dance presentation which 
won her a fourth prize at the Paris 
International Dance Congress. Gain- 
ing confidence, she grimaced and wig- 
gled on a dozen continental stages. 
When she visited the United States for 
the first time last year, she was billed 
as “Europe’s most riotous comedien- 
ne,” and her inimitable hands were 
insured for $300,000. 

Back in New York this week for 
the second time, the 33-year-old Swiss 
presented “Blonde Marie,” a dance 
comedy in two acts. It was composed 
of the adventures of a clumsy servant 
girl. Discharged for spilling tea on 
the gown of a guest, “Blonde Marie” 
gets a job in a night club and a 
stodgy husband. She shoots the lat- 
ter when she falls in love with a 





young artist, tells her story to a grou 
of crowding, prancing newspaper r: 
porters—and wakes up to find it all 
dream, and herself still a servant. 
With plaudits for her alternate! 
broad and subtle but always comi 
performance still ringing in her ear: 
Miss Schoop explained everything las! 
week. “Blonde Marie,” she said, was 
just “a silly symphony in flesh.” 


GFWC Meeting 


Since it was founded in 1890, th: 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
like most feminist organizations, has 
confined itself to discussion of won 
en’s problems and to adverse com- 
ment on such safe and popular nation 
al bugaboos as “the Communist threat 
and “unamericanism.” But last wee! 
the Federation’s 2,500,000 members 
woke up to find that they had been 
put on record against something els: 
again—President Roosevelt’s Suprem: 
Court plan. 

Some 2,000 delegates representin: 
affiliated women’s clubs from coast 
to coast had gathered for a five-day 
session in an auditorium at Tuls: 
Okla. For three days there was th: 
usual amiable convention round o! 
breakfasts, teas and speeches. 

On the fourth day, however, tw: 
Storm clouds met. One was Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, bitter opponent of 
the President’s Court proposal and co- 
sponsor of a Constitutional amend- 
ment to supplant it. The other was 





Joseph B. Keenan, who as assistant to 


the Attorney General of the United 
States has been in the thick of th: 
fight to prove that the Roosevelt meas- 
ure should become law. While the 
2,000 delegates and hundreds of na- 
tive Oklahomans listened, Senator 
Wheeler struck lightnings against th: 
plan and Mr. Keenan rained rain for it 

With both sides thus adequatel) 
represented, on the fifth and final da) 
the issue came to a head. On the con- 
vention floor the motion was made 
that the Federation deliver a flat ob- 
jection to the President’s plan. Mrs. 
Roberta Campbell Lawson,  well- 
known feminist and president of the 
Federation, announced that a mail 
poll had already been held on the 
question among 51,000 women, and 
that an overwhelming majority had 
opposed the Roosevelt move. 

A small bloc of women protested 
against passage of the Federation 
statement, but finally it was read into 
the record: “Realizing that the phil- 
osophy of government motivating the 
Constitution clearly intended _ that 
three branches of our government— 
the legislative, the executive and the 
judicial—to be a check upon each other 
for the common good of all the people; 
we, the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, declare our objection to the 
President’s plan of reorganization of 
the Supreme Court.” 
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Shaker Decline 


When the public school at Hancock, 
Mass., completes its spring term next 
month, it will close forever Its one 
and only pupil, Geraldine Moore of the 
fourth grade, will continue her studies 
in another town. Its one and only 
teacher, Mrs. Joseph Cameron, will be 
out of a $750-a-year job. 

Abandonment of the school will 
mark the end of another chapter in 
the story of Shakerism’s decline in 
America. The litthe Hancock institu- 
tion carried on this year only because 
Mrs. Cameron had been engaged on 
contract in the expectation that there 
would be more children to teach. The 
school, which became public in 1817, 
was established by the Shakers in 1790. 

The Hancock story is that of many 
another -school conducted in Shaker 
communities. One by one, they have 
slowly disappeared because there have 
been no children for them. There have 
been no children because true Shakers, 
following the rules of their faith, do 
not marry and thus fail to reproduce 
their kind. To keep the sect alive, 
children have been adopted in an ef- 
fort to teach them the doctrines of 
Shakerism, but all such efforts have 
met with failure. As a result, the 
number of Shakers today has declined 
from thousands to a mere handful. 

The true founder of Shakerism was 
Ann Lee, born in 1736 in Manchester, 
England, the daughter of a_black- 
smith. Although she married early in 
life and bore four children (all of 
whom died in infancy), Ann Lee be- 
lieved in celibacy, absolute chastity. 
Calling herself “Ann, the Word,” she 
came to America in 1774, settling with 
a few followers in Watervliet, N. Y., 
near Albany. There she founded the 
first Shaker community, establishing 
her church as a celibate and Christian 
communistic sect. 

After Watervliet, other Shaker com- 
munities were established in Connec- 
ticut, Maine, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Massachusetts, in such places as Han- 
cock. The sect was founded on the 
doctrine of God’s dualism and bi-sex- 
uality. Holding that Adam’s sin was 
sexual, it set forth four religious prin- 
ciples: virgin purity, Christian com- 
munism, confession of sins, and sepa- 
ration from the world. As Christian 
communists, Shakers share their prop- 
erty in common, a plan which was 
economically successful in the sect’s 
earlier days. In addition, they have 
won praise in the past for their clean- 
liness, honesty and thrift. 

The relatively few remaining Shak- 
ers still adhere to the sect’s dress. 
Women wear clothing of a uniform 
type, with neckerchief and smal] cap. 
The men wear their hair long, with 
forehead bangs. As “Believers” they 
do not.recognize Jesus as divine but 
merely as the male manifestation of 
Christ and the First Christian Church. 





Mother Ann Lee, who died in 1784 was 
the female manifestation of Christ and 
the Second Christian Church. For 
Shakers, she thus fulfilled the promise 
of the Second Coming and Carried 
through the idea of a bi-sexual God. 





Burlesque Clean-up 


Long a target for churchmen of all 
denominations, burlesque, America’s 
most vulgar type of stage entertain- 
ment, last week suffered a set-back 
with the padlocking of 14 New York 
City strip-tease palaces.7 

For some time, priests, ministers and 
rabbis had heatedly but sporadically 
denounced burlesque “art.” Like many 
another pulpit bugaboo, however, it 
persisted because the attacks against 
it were uncoordinated. Year after 
year, with licenses readily obtainable, 
the performances in Gotham grew 
nuder and more daring. 

Presumably because of the large 
number of sex crimes that have re- 
cently smeared New York police blot- 
ters, the annual protest of the city’s 
churches against renewal of burlesque 
licenses this year assumed real vi- 
tality. The Knights of Columbus 
launched the fight, bringing an open 
hearing on the question before License 
Commissioner Paul Moss. 

Among the mass of evidence pro- 
duced was a letter from Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes describing burlesque as 
“disgraceful and pernicious.” Back- 
ing his letter with a personal appear- 
ance before the Commissioner, the 
Cardinal urged that all theaters under 
attack be closed. His protest was 
supported by a number of rabbis and 
Protestant clergymen. 

Most loudly denounced feature of 
burlesque is the strip-tease. This 
punctuates most performances every- 
where. In it, a young girl—preferably 
tall and of generous proportions 
walks springily back and forth before 
a curtain removing piece by piece her 
specially made clothing. In New York, 
the girls had frequently worn only 
a G-string. 

When Commissioner Moss agreed 
with the churchmen and closed the 
theaters, burlesque operators voiced 
loud dismay. About 700 stagehands 
and performers were thrown out of 
work—many permanently, since they 
are unsuited to other types of enter- 
tainment. Though. the decision was 
hailed by such civic_leaders as Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, some impartial 
onlookers doubted its wisdom. They 
feared that complete censorship of 
New York’s theater life might be pos- 
sible, and that good would be lumped 
with bad, if one man were given 
power to close shows he found per- 
sonally distasteful. 





+ Originally a harmless and intelligent type of 
theatrical art, burlesque has degenera through the 
successive periods of the ‘‘hootchie-cooch’ and ‘‘can- 
can”’ to the present strip-tease. In the show business, 
it is now sometimes called ‘‘louse opera. 
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«RicH 
UNCLE”! 


It would be thrilling to inherit 
a lot of money .. . But there’s a 
bigger thrill in making it yourself 
—in being your own “rich uncle”! 
And your chances of gaining 
wealth will be a lot easier if you 
remember this: your biggest help 
toward success is Good Health! 


But you can’t be healthy if 
you're constipated. Perhaps, noth- 
ing does so much to pull down 
your energy and dull your ambi- 
tion. Poisonous wastes in your 
system drag at your health. You 
can’t keep at the top of your form 
unless you get rid of them. 


So if you want to feel better, if 
you want to step up your energy, 
if you want a quick mind and a 
vigorous body, remember this one 
thing and never forget it—see 
that your bowels move regularly! 


But the way you move your 
bowels is important. Instead of 
taking a laxative that disturbs 
your system and upsets your 
stomach, take gentle Ex-Lax 


Ex-Lax limits its action entirely 
to the intestines, where the actual 
constipation exists. It gives the 
intestines a gentle nudge, empty- 
ing the bowels thoroughly—but 
easily and comfortably. 


Ex-Lax works in such a simple, 
common-sense way. And it is such 
a pleasure to take. Ex-Lax tastes 
just like delicious chocolate. At 
all drug stores—1l0c and 25c. 
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EDITORIAL. 





The Relief Problem 


In their sudden and laudable en- 
thusiasm for balanced budgets and 
general economy, Congressmen have 
recently been speaking brave | but 
meaningless words about how to cut 
down the costs of Federal relief. Two 
major proposals have been suggested. 
One would have the states carry the 
entire burden. The other, not going 
that far, would require states “able to 
pay” to contribute 50 per cent of the 
money needed for WPA. 

When one looks facts in the eye, 
however, he finds that both these pro- 
posals are predicated on the impos- 
sible. If they do not already know it, 
Congressmen should be told that there 
is probably not one state in the Union 
capable of paying 50 per cent of WPA 
costs, and certainly not one capable 
of carrying the entire burden. Relief 
is a great unbalancing factor in the 
national budget but it has to be faced 
as a reality that cannot be shifted in 
entirety, or in appreciable part, from 
Washington to state and local politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

What are the facts? In the first 
place, since 1936, all “unemployables” 
have been cared for by the states 
through direct relief paid for by the, 
states. Before 1936, Federal funds 
handled most of this. Today, how- 
ever, the national government, broad- 
ly speaking, takes care only of “em- 
ployables” through WPA. In 1936, 
state and local governments spent al- 
most four times as much for relief as 
they did in 1933. ‘Altogether, relief 
costs to state and local units last year 
amounted to $1,244,953,000. 

Latest WPA figures (given here in 
round numbers) show that the Federal 
government is giving work to about 
2,200,000 men at an average monthly 
wage of about $55. This means that 
for wages alone the annual WPA bill 


is approximately $1,400,000,000, which 


is exclusive of costs for materials used 
in WPA projects. Now what would 
happen if this cost were thrown en- 
tirely on the states? Assuming that 
the regular state and local relief costs 
would be the same as in 1936, the ad- 
ditional WPA burden would increase 
the state and local bill to about $2,644,- 
953,000 a year. Such a shift probably 
would bring the Federal budget in 
balance but it would knock state fi- 
nances into a cocked hat. 

Of course, despite the suggestions 
of some Congressmen, the entire Fed- 
eral relief burden definitely will not 
be shifted to the states because it is an 
elemental fact that such a move would 
be impossible. On the other hand, 
there are some who seriously believe 
the states could share at least 50 per 
cent of WPA costs. But this, too, 
seems obviously impossible. It may 
be that some states could share per- 
haps 10 per cent of the costs but none 


could share so much as half of them. 

The governors of the various states 
can set up strong arguments against 
any move to shift the burden. For in- 
stance, they can point to the recent 
New York Herald-Tribune survey of 
35 states, which showed these states 
caring for 2,513,744 persons, wholly 
apart from the number cared for by 
the WPA. They can show that the 
tax revenue of all 48 states combined 
was only about $1,731,589,000 in 1934 
and that the revenue increase since 
then would in no way make it easy 
for the states to pay half the WPA 
costs. Should Congress push the 50- 
50 proposal, the governors can show 
that in 10 states about half the entire 
state revenue would be needed to meet 
half the WPA payroll. They can show, 
for example, that North Dakota would 
have to use between 75 and 80 per 
cent of its revenue to pay 50 per cent 
of WPA- wages. 

Plainly enough, Congress cannot ex- 
pect to get very far with either of the 
two proposals designed to cut costs 
by making the states pay. Yet the ef- 
fort to reduce the WPA bill must be 
encouraged because Federal relief ac- 
counts largely for our unbalanced 
budget. Undoubtedly, the WPA in- 
volves waste; undoubtedly, its rolls 
can be substantially pared down; un- 
doubtedly, economies can be made in 
it. At the same time, however, it is 
just ignoring reality to say that its 
costs can be brought much below the 
$1,500,000,000 estimated by the Presi- 
dent. To go much below that would 
merely mean shifting the burden to 
the states or cutting adrift hundreds 
of thousands of jobless men. 

The relief problem is a serious one. 
It will not be solved in a day, or a 
week, or a month, or a year. Middle- 
aged men who lost their jobs in the 
depression cannot easily find work— 
younger men have come forward to 
take their places, This constitutes one 
phase of relief, and there are many 
phases. The solution cannot be found 
in a hasty and sweeping economy 
measure because that would very 
probably have evil social and fiscal 
effects in the separate states. A wiser 
approach would be, first, to make 
properly considered reductions in 
WPA rolls and administration, and 
then work out a scientific census of 
the jobless. The latter is essential. 
Without it, there is no way of telling 
the true character of our relief prob- 
lem or how long it will remain with us. 
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“Ideal Parent” 

Holding a newspaper clipping in 
our hand, we struck up a conversation 
with a certain ten-year-old the other 
day. “Harold,” we said, “what do you 
think of the Supreme Court? Do you 
feel we should make it larger?” 

But Harold was concerned with a 


Path find er 


bag of marbles. He said, “Huh?” 

Realizing we had his attention, 
only faintly, we plunged ahead: ““Wh 
do you think of the Supremé Cou: 
and the Federal reorganization pls 
and how about a few thoughts on t! 
relief situation?” 

The boy narrowed his eyes a: 
juggled his playthings impatiently. 
dunno,” he mumbled, starting to tu: 
away. 

We tried another tack, asking hi 
eagerly, “You don’t want a lot 
money, do you? Money isn’t ever 
thing, is it?” 

Harold looked more alert this time 
“Well,” he said, “I could use a quarte: 
if that’s what you mean,” 

It wasn’t what we meant but 
decided to try once more. “You knoy 
Harold,” we said, “this isn’t Frida 
or Saturday night and those are th 
only two nights you are permitted | 
go to the movies. You wouldn’t wan! 
us to say you could go to the movie 
would you?” 

Harold’s eyes lit. “Boy,” he crie 
“vou bet I would—oh boy!” 

We walked away. and studied ou 
newspaper clipping. Somehow, som: 
thing was wrong—something wa: 
wrong either with Harold or wit! 
2,000 children studied by a paren' 
education specialist for the Nation:)| 
Congress of Parents and Teacher 

The clipping told of a speech mad 
by the specialist, Miss Alice Sowers 
of Washington, D. C., to about 30 
parents at a Rutgers University Home 
Economics Course. The speech wa 
made just a short time ago. 

Miss Sowers made several points i 
describing the 2,000 children’s idea of 
an “ideal parent.” She said that the 
youths, all between 10 and 20 yea: 
old, wanted “intelligent expression 
and conversation between parent ani 
child.” Well, we had tried that. 

She said that money was not im 
portant in the child’s view of an idea! 
parent. We had tried that, too. 

Miss Sowers also said this: “If th« 
parental rule is ‘no movies’ except on 
Friday night or Saturday, these chil 
dren don’t favor the parent who could 
be coaxed to break it.” And look wha! 
happened when we tried that. Miss 
Sowers’ ideas were not Harold’s. 

So now we don’t know what to be- 
lieve. We like to think that Harold 
is a normal child. But there are 2,000 
children, from all sections of the 
country, who seem different. We can 
only hope that these youngsters were 
pulling Miss Sowers’ leg. 

Even our last attempt to see whether 
any of Miss Sowers’ points were akin 
to Harold’s thoughts was a failure. 
Toward the close of her lecture, she 
said that many of the children also 
complained about having their fathers 
walk into the room in stocking feet 
while they were entertaining their 
young playmates. 

We made our experiment when 
Harold had a whole room full of 
friends. We not only took off our 
shoes, but our socks, too, and walked 
barefooted into the room. What was 
the result? Harold never even noticed 
us. Will Miss Sowers please explain? 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











sroomed, made up naturally and have 
correct carriage and a little glamour— 
these are the proper foundations to make 
clothes becoming. Incorrect carriage or 
sloppiness will make the most expensive 
dress look ill-fitting and cheap. If Mrs. 
Wally Simpson is a “clothes horse,” then 
we should also add on such people as 
Lady Mendl, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Herbert L. Lehman, Amelia Earhart, 
Mrs. Harrison Williams and our own 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen ... It is unfortu- 
nate that we term some one a “clothes 
horse” when the lady (Mrs. Simpson) has 
become more popular and more publicized 
than Cleopatra or Shakespeare’s Juliette 
ever dreamed of being ... 
Gail Aronton 
Editor, Beauty Culture 

New York, N» Y. 


Labor and Mr. Ford 

In the April 24th issue the article on 
Henry Ford was really interesting and I 
wish to make a few remarks concerning it. 

First, if Mr. Ford shut his plant, I main- 
tain that sooner or later the buying public 
would forget Ford cars and buy other 
makes. Also, I say that even should he 
raise wages higher than his competitors, 
eventually his plant will become union- 
ized. As for a union man having his in- 
dependence taken away by labor organiza- 
tions, the very opposite holds true be- 
cause, individually, a man presenting what 
eems to him‘ his just demands in a plant 
uch as Ford’s has as much chance of 
being heard as an individual has at pres- 
ent in Germany or Italy. 

| have the highest respect for Mr. Ford 
s an industrialist and give him credit for 
the prevailing wages in and around De- 
troit. However, in an exhaustive search 
| have failed to find anything to substan- 
tiate his accusation of international finan- 
ciers creating strikes and hold that strikes 

re a result of the employees trying to 
get what they assume are their rights. 

A few words about working conditions 
at the Ford plant during my term of em- 
ployment which was some years ago: 

I worked all three shifts, 8 A. M. to 4 
P, M., 4 P. M. to midnight, and from mid- 
night to 8 A. M., the last named being 
termed the “Grave Yard Shift” by the 
men at that time, and which was, to say 
the least, not conducfve to good health. 

“Service Men” literally swamped the 
plant and the men were wont to term 
them “suckers” who spied on their fel- 

»w employees and in this way hoped to 
profit by perhaps being promoted to 
‘straw bosses.” However, in all fairness 

Mr. Ford, I must say that I do not 
think he was aware of the true conditions 
then existing ... 

A. H. Schunke 
Detroit, Mich. 
Orchids To Us 

In this hectic day and age .. . so com- 
plex ...so vast ... beautiful... terri- 
ble . . . and mysterious ... that seem- 
ingly we have not a minute to read of 
what is going on ... it is indeed grand 
to know that in reading PATHFINDER, 
we can always have clear, concise, un- 
biased and sagaciously written comment. 

Orchids to you, my friends. For your 
veritable Book of Knowledge . . . which 
means a magnificent contribution to our 
welfare and happiness. 

Donald P. Holt 
Newton Centre, Mass. 




























































* What IS the Constitution?” 





Today, the Constitution of the United States is news, vital news. To change 
— or not to change — that is the question. It is on the lips not only of 
legislators, lawyers and jurists but of citizens everywhere. But before we 
can intelligently decide whether the Constitution needs changing and how to 
change it, we should know what it is, its basic purpose, how its founders 
intended it to operate. To meet this need, The Christian Science Monitor 
will publish a series of articles — ) 


1787—Making the Constitution—1937 


May 20 to September 18 


Tully Nettleton, the writer of this series, travels back 150 years to cover the events of the 
Constitutional Convention as if they were happening today. You read about George Washingtdn, 
James Madison, Benjamin Franklin, Gouverneur Morris and other early leaders—how they dis- 
cussed, and analyzed, and reasoned, and finally worked out the Constitution that bound the 
thirteen states into a nation. ' 


The articles will appear as day by day accounts, on approximately the same day of the month that 
the events described took place 150 years ago. The series will be the equivalent of virtually a full 
length book by a writer who has made long and diligent research into available records. It comes 
to Monitor subscribers at no added cost. Four months’ subscription at the regular rates brings you 
all the articles. Subscribe for the entire period or a month at atime. For convenience, you may 


use the coupon below. THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


A A AS LS ee ST NS GER om me mm 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

Dept. P-5, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for four months beginning May 20. I 


enclose $3.00 
[If you wish to order on the Monthly or any other basis check in proper space below.] 
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SPAIN— 


(Continued from page 9) 
Mola, Fascist general in the North. 

RESOURCES: Indeed, last week, 
whatever advantage could be imagined 
to exist between the two sides lay with 
the Loyalists. Madrid had control of 
most of the archaic Spanish navy, 
including its only battleship.+ But 
fighting for the Rebels were two of 
the newest ships, the cruisers Canarias 
and Baleares. 

In manpower, the Madrid govern- 
ment had the edge, both in numbers 
and spirit. Loyalist troops under Gen- 
eral Jose Miaja were estimated to be 
about 400,000, or 50,000 more than 
were at the disposal of Fascist Gen- 
eral Franco. In addition, some of the 
20,000 Germans and 50,000 Italians 
fighting for the Rebel forces were re- 
ported to be demoralized at the pros- 
pect of killing Spaniards against whom 
they had no grudge. 

While Rebel forces had shown little 
or no increase since last October, the 
Loyalist forces had steadily grown, 
and last week included some 40,000 
foreign volunteers from 20 countries. 
The morale was reported to be high, 
their training and equipment, both 
furnished by Russia to a large de- 
gree, excellent. 

Further, the Loyalists started out 
supported by the entire gold reserve 
of the Bank of Spain, which stood at 
more than $700,000,000 and was the 
fourth largest in the world. Not a 
peseta of this fell into Rebel hands, 
Confident in the knowledge that Ma- 
drid had enough money to buy arms 
and pay armies for two more years, 
Socialist Cabinet Minister Idalecio 
Prieto bellowed as long ago as last 
August: “The Government will win 





+ One battleship of the old Spanish fleet, the 
“Jaime I,”’ has en Loyalist from the beginning. 
The only other one, the ‘‘Espana,’’ was a Rebel ship 
until last week, when it was blown to pieces by bombs 
from Loyalist planes as it cruised off Santander. It 
was believed to be the first time in history that a 
battleship had been destroyed from the air in actual 
warfare. The number of dead was unknown. 


because we have Money, Money and 
more Money!” 

FRONTS: Men, as well as money, 
struggled last week to determine 
whether or not the Loyalists or the 
Rebels would finally control what was 
left of Spain. At points over a 1,000- 
mile front, Spanish armies twisted for 
a death-grip. 

In the center, the seven-months 
siege of Madrid went on with more 
than its usual ferocity. Projectiles 
from Rebel guns far outside the city 
continued to burst unerringly on their 
marks—squares and parks’ which 
civilians had not yet learned to avoid. 
After three weeks of heavy bombard- 
ment, more than 500 Madrid residents 
were reported dead, 200 killed in a 
single day. The Loyalist capital it- 
self had shrunk from its former popu- 
lation of more than 1,000,000 to about 
300,000. One third of its buildings 
had been leveled to the ground. 

But the eyes of the world last week 
were turned to the northern front— 
Bilbao and the country of the Basque 
cattle-herders, fishermen and _ steel- 
puddlers. 

Guernica, the cradle of Basque lib- 
erty six centuries before, had gone up 
in flames. Its sacred oak, where Span- 
ish kings once stood to promise that 
the Basque fueros would be inviolate 
under their rule, was gone.f Bilbao, 
with an emergency population of 
450,000, contained fully half the Bas- 
ques there were left in the world. 

At nearby Bermeo the hard-pressed 
defenders of Bilbao won an encourag- 
ing victory when they bottled up more 
than 2,000 Italians and Spaniards in a 
sudden attack. Barefoot and buxom, 
indignant Basque fisherwomen joined 
in the assault, scratching, biting and 
hurling Italians bodily into the sea to 
drown or be shot to death. 


t “‘Fueros” are the ancient rights of the Basques 
which exempted them from Madrid taxes and com- 
pulsory military conscription. Although they are now 
engaged in killing Spanish and Italian Catholics, the 
Basques are themselves among the staunchest Catho- 
lics in Spain, and many of them are fighting for 
the Rebels, even at Bilbao. 
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Guns Like These of the Rebel Cruiser “Canarias” Were Trained on Bilbao 
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The War Has Spared No Women 


Elsewhere the case of the Basqu: 
was desperate. In a triple line 
trenches, the 40,000 defenders of Bi! 
bao lost .10,000 men in the first thre: 
days of fighting. Vastly outnumbered 
in the air, the Loyalists seemed to bx 
about to lose the city and its vital iron 
and steel factories. 

Neither. iron nor steel, but human 
lives and the perpetuation of a rac: 
were the concern of Jose Antonio «: 
Aguirre, president of the three Bas 
que provinces. With 300,000 non-con 
batants in Bilbao waiting for the 
chance of a flight to sea offered the: 
by the skippers of a dozen smal! 
French and British vessels, he broad 
cast an international appeal: “For the 
men, we ask nothing... But I ask 
the world if it will permit the exter 
mination of a people whose thoughts 
have always been for the defense o! 
liberty and democracy.” 

And still outside Bilbao’s harbor 
cruised warships and submarines 
President Aguirre asked that General 
Franco create a neutral zone in the 
Bay of Biscay so that Basque women 
and children could be conducted past 
Rebel vessels of war to safety. 

Only a few days before, with the 
ashes of Guernica hardly cold, Franco 
had broadcast: “In our victorious ad- 
vance we do not want those guilty of 
no crime to suffer.” Now he refused 
to create a neutral zone at sea. In- 
stead he told Aguirre either to sur- 
render or to ship his innocents over 
land to the Loyalist city of Santander, 
47 miles away. But Santander had al- 
ready begun to throw up barricades 
against an inevitable Rebel advance. 

In Bilbao, authorities defiantly plan- 
ned to ship a first load of 2,600 chil- 
dren out of the city on the chance that 
they could outbluff Rebel guns. While 
a world waited for Franco’s ships to 
fire or remain silent, James M. Minifie, 
correspondent of the New York Her- 


~v 


‘ ald-Tribune, wrote: “Bilbao is crowd- 


ed with refugees, but its spirit is not 
one of hopelessness. There is some- 
thing in the people’s faces, pinched 
though they are, which makes one 
realize that liberty is still a thing for 
which men die.” 
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Chamber Changes 


Leadership of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce shifted last 
week from east to west, from corpo- 
rate business to agriculture. The clos- 
ing day of the 25th annual convention 
in Washington, D. C., saw George A. 
Davis, banker-farmer of Kansas City, 
Mo., succeed Harper Sibley, Rochester, 
N. Y., corporation lawyer, as president. 

The Chamber is a federation of 1,402 
local organizations, with 5,417 full 
and 3,270 associate members. Its chief 
task in recent years has been to op- 
pose government regulation. 

Change in leadership was not the 
om innovation apparent at the con- 
vention. Though invited speakers rail- 
a against the New Deal in approved 
C. of C. fashion, observers detected a 
new tone of reconciliation to admin- 
istration policies. Such remarks as 
these seemed straws in the wind: 

@ Inflation “might conceivably hap- 
pen, but probably will not.” 

q@ Federal control of transporta- 
tion is necessary and “is in the spirit 
of the times. It is nothing but collec- 
iive bargaining in transportation.” 

gG “No | intelligent businessman 
would dare say that workers every- 
where are as well paid as they might 
be.” 

Nevertheless, the convention passed 
resolutions: (1) wholeheartedly de- 
nouncing the President’s Court plan; 
(2) demanding amendment of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act to make labor 
organizations “more responsible,” pre- 
vent them from contributing to po- 
litical war-chests, limit the power of 
picketing; (3) urging immediate down- 
ward revision of government spend- 
ing; and (4) attacking the corporate 
surplus profits tax as a barrier to pre- 
venting future depressions. 





Reports for Farmers 


Of special interest to American 
farmers last week was a series of re- 
ports coming from official Washington 
and unofficial marketing quarters. Va- 
rying both in importance and subject 
matter, the items included these: 

@ The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture started the ball rolling for grass- 





hopper control on a national scale. | 
Mindful that hoppers in 1936 destroy- | 


ed crops valued at $99,131,000, Federal 
officials prepared to put $1,000,000 to 
work to wage war against the 
by means of a poison mixture of sodi- 
um arsenite, bran, low-grade flour 
and sawdust. State and local agencies 
acted to cooperate. 

© From unofficial observers in Chi- 
cago came predictions that the United 
States this year, for the first time in 


pests | 


five years, might be a strong competi- | 


tor for world trade in wheat. 
was based on the expectation of a 
possible crop surplus of 200,000,000 
bushels. 


This | 


@ While some cautioned against the 
possibility of a farm land boom, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics an- 
nounced that agricultural real estate 
values were continuing to rise. The 
fourth consecutive year of increase 
was marked March 1, with realty val- 
ues today about 3 per cent above last 
year’s and 16 per cent above 1933. 

@ Appearing before the appropria- 
tions subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace again warned against the 
dangers of overproduction in farming. 
He intimated that farm machinery, 
through recent years, had developed 
to a point where it could produce the 
present farm output with 20,000,000 
farm workers instead of 30,000,000. 
“Apparently we have too many people 
in the fields,” he said. 

q In its latest report on the general 
level of prices, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics said the farm price in- 
dex had risen two points from March 
15 to April 15. The price advance in 
corn was called “spectacular.” 


q@ The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
asserted that raising goldfish and 
growkig and processing mushrooms 


could not be defined as agricultural. 
Pointing out that goldfish and mush- 
rooms were not raised under field 
conditions characteristic of normal 
farming, the Bureau held that farmers 
active in this business were subject to 
the Social Security excise tax imposed 
on wages paid to labor. 
——___... 
Briefs 


g The three-billion-dollar VanSwer- 
ingen business empire last week was 
in new hands after the George and 
Frances Ball Foundation (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 24) sold the controlling in- 
terest for $6,375,000. The buyers were 
three stock brokers. Profits realized 
from the transaction were to go to 
the Foundation for charity. 

@ The United States Treasury last 
week opened bids for a quantity of spe- 
cial paper needed to print 84,165,000 
sheets of currency. To print the new 
money, 1,016 tons of paper will be re- 
quired. The new currency will re- 
place worn-out bills (the average life 
of a bill is one year). 
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ESCAPE “SPRING FEVER” 


@®Winter, eating heavy 
foods, living indoors, lack- 
ing exercise, fresh air and 
sunshine leaves the system 
stagnated with toxins and 
poisons. Give Nature a lift 
with Hostetter’s Bitters. It 
stimulates the glands of 
your digestive tract, makes 
you hungry as a bear, helps 
to clean out the bodily cells 
and tissue and turn your 
food into strength - giving 
blood. Famous for 86 years 
~— Hostetter’s. All druggists 


Hostetter Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS 
aj GASH WRISTS 
N or skin knuckles 
on sharp automobile license plate 
edges! New safety guard protects 
you. Officially approved. Rubber 
edges; on in a minute, stays on tight; 
stops plate rattle, improves appear- 
ance, Flexible, will not break; lasts 
for years. Send $1.50 for set. (In 
ordering, mention number of digits 
on license plate). 
Gloucester, 


SAFETY GUARD CORP., “'suces* 


RELIABLE AGENTS WA WANTED 


FENCING COSTS SLASHED 
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tablished 1988. 
MANSAS CITY, MO. 











LET ME SEND YOU 
THIS TAILORED SUIT 


somes des oe aise 


Wear this splendid 


par for ie ity LiF Zon'l fo Siow aA2 


on, Biept.5-810 10 Chicago. 
cards, inks, black meee | books, lode- 
stones, charms, ete. Catalog FREE. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 














GIVEN for distributing 16 boxes 
a) “ROSEBUD Balve or Cold Rel 
THOLENE ointment at 2c ea, Order 


boxes of Rosebud or Tholene on trial, 
, Woodsboro, Maryl. 


YOUR FUTURE READ FREE! 


r Fringe Tour rye 
self-addressed envelope to 
CALIF. 








FREE! 

NORVELL., famous Hollywood Astrol 
Send your birthdate, . 

NORVELL, Box 969, Dept. X, HOLLYWOOD 
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SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which.I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
weekly issues. 


Check whether ... 





(Outside 48 States, $2) 
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Dexter Fellows 


Sunrise idlers in many an American 
community last week watched garish- 
ly painted freight cars groan to a halt 
at special sidings near vacant lots or 
parks. Sleepy fathers strove vainly 
to restrain excited youngsters as hip- 
popotamuses, giraffe and zebras were 
painstakingly debarked from their 
rolling homes. By afternoon canvas 
side flaps were snapping in the breeze 
and be-spangled dare-devils were 
swaying on trapezes high over head. 
The circus was in town. 

To Boston went the outfit that more 
than any other means “the circus” to 
Americans—“Ringling Brothers’, Bar- 
num and Bailey’s Combined Circus. 
The Greatest Show on Earth.” Since 
1919 no other canvas-housed, sawdust- 
floored spectacle has equalled the 
Ringling circus in size, profits or gen- 
eral popularity. One man has had a 
lion’s share in making it the institu- 
tion it is today—Dexter William Fel- 
lows, the Great American Myth. 

He has crossed Australia in a kan- 
garoo’s pouch. He owns an adjective 
factory in New Britain, Conn. He has 
followed the Gulf Stream in a row- 
boat to determine the exact date of 
spring; bought mountains to carve 
into granite billboards; taught African 
savages to play tiddledywinks with 
their plate-like lower lips. If you 
care to believe all the tales that have 
been written about him, there is noth- 
ing he has not done, nothing outland- 
ish he is not capable of doing. 

Press agent extraordinary for near- 
ly 45 years, Fellows is known to 
countless thousands of circus-goers as 
the unpredictable mad-cap who every 
year produces some insane stunt about 
the time that the Big Top is coming to 
town. To them he is the circus per- 
sonified. Actually, he is a slight, grey- 
haired man of sixty-six with a taste 
for plaid overcoats, strong cigars and 
silver-headed snakewood canes. He is 
also the number one press agent of 
his field. 

No single achievement of Fellows’s 
remarkable career is more amazing 
than his success in capturing a perma- 
nent place in the nation’s newspapers 
for free circus publicity. Time and 
again publishers’ associations and in- 
dividual editors have sworn to high 
heaven that free advertising for the 
circus must vanish from their news 
columns. They never worried Fellows. 
Year after year he sees to it that no 
entrance of his show into any town 
goes unheralded by the local press. 

This success is largely a matter of 
personality. Newspapermen from 
California to New York know Dexter 
Fellows as a friend who never forgets 
their names, a sure source of bright, 
readable stories. 

Another thing that makes Fellows 
dear to journalistic hearts is that he 
will allow a reporter to hang any con- 








Pictures Inc. 
Fellows: “A Fantastic Flower’’ 


ceivable kind of story on him and will 
vouch under oath for the story’s truth 
if there is trouble. Consider, for in- 
stance, a couple of yarns concocted by 
Alva Johnston in the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune: 


Mr. Fellows passed the winter tour- 
ing the country buying mountains 
which are to be sawed up into preci- 
pices for the new granite billboards, 
ranging in size from 140 acres to a 
square mile and chiseled all over with 
adjectives which Mr. Fellows has 
been a life-time in selecting. 


Or another: 


Belmung, the sword-swallower, had 
gone to pieces again and was gorging 
himself with cheap cutlery in the 
back room of an Eighth Avenue hard- 
ware joint . . . He had swallowed a 
circular saw. 

Mr. Fellows took a small bottle 
from his vest pocket, unscrewed the 
lid and handed Mario, the sword- 
swallower’s faithful retainer, a small 
white object. 

“Give him a soda mint tablet when 
he wakes up,” said Mr. Fellows. 

“Will one be enough?” asked the 
interviewer. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fellows. “He’s had 
only one saw. But it’s not very good 
for him. It’ll upset his nerves. He'll 
have to take an aspirin in the morn- 
ing. Mario?” 

“Yes sir?” 

“Keep him on a diet for two days. 
Nothing for breakfast tomorrow be- 
yond a small machete, or maybe a 
nicely tempered bowie. No safety 
razor blades, buttonhole scissors or 
condiments of any kind for two days. 
Get me?” 

Dexter William Fellows, teller of 
tall tales, user of big adjectives, was 
born in Boston July 26, 1871. His 
father was John I. Fellows, a natural- 
ized Nova Scotian, and his mother was 
a New England girl whose name had 
been Althea Stowers. Fellows says 
his first name was taken from a race- 
horse, his second from an uncle. When 
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Dexter was three, his family moved 
to Fitchburg, Mass., where his father 
was a druggist. As a boy, Fellows dis- 
liked school and devoured dime 
novels, medicine shows and brass 
bands in ypiealiy juvenile fashion. 
He claims he saw his first circus 
parade when he was three years old 
by biting a barber’s arm and escaping 
from the shop with his hair half cut. 

From the time he left school (where 
he excelled only in spelling, a gift 
that stood him in good stead later on) 
until he was 21, Fellows experimented 
with half a dozen different trades. He 
was doing house-to-house canvassing 
in the early spring of 1892, and getting 
pretty sick of it, when he answered 
an advertisment in a theatrical journal! 
and to his utter astonishment was 
hired as press agent for Pawnee Bill’s 
Historic Wild West Show. When he 
learned that his salary was to be $15 
a week, plus expenses, he could hardly 
contain himself. 

Recalling his first adventure in pub- 
licity work, Fellows says: 

“It was my belief that the first step 
in press agentry was to ply the editor 
with Havanas and liquor. I found the 
local scribe holding the same views, 
and after a hilarious evening at the 
hotel escorted him to his home and 
left him at the gate in a rather shaky 
condition.” 

The editor got tangled up in his own 
picket fence, ran afoul of his wife, 
and arose the next day with a mix- 
ture of emotions that did not include a 
feeling of generosity toward Fellows 
or Pawnee Bill. There was no story. 

So rapidly did Fellows master the 
tricks of his new trade, however, that 
at the end of his first year he received 
a $100 bonus and a new contract. 
When the show’s plans were changed 
to include a tour of Europe, Fellows 
was left behind and soon joined up 
with the man who is to this day his 
greatest idol—Buffalo Bill Cody. 

The nine years Fellows spent with 
“Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Con- 
gress of Rough Riders of the World” 
were probably the happiest of his life, 
and he still speaks of them wistfully. 
He remembers Cody and Wild Bill 
Hickok as two of the handsomest men 
he ever saw. 

While with the Cody show, Fel- 
lows met the man whom he credits 
with first opening the doors of metro- 
politan newspaper offices to him, 
“Major” John M. Burke, head of the 
Cody publicity staff. Mi 

The nearest Fellows ever came to 
failure as a press agent was during the 
English tour of the Cody show in 
1902-03. Financially the venture fail- 
ed. Even Fellows’s charm and ability 
could not crack the icy reserve of the 
British press and public. He has never 
understood why it was that attendance 
at the performance was so small on 
the night when King Edward VII and 
the Royal Family were present. Fel- 
lows had figured the King for a full 
house. 

Despite his. personal contentment 
during this period, however, it was 
not until Fellows joined the Barnum 
and Bailey circus that he came into his 
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own as America’s premier ballyhoo 
artist. The five Ringling Brothers 
had just emerged from their own ter- 
ritory in the Middle West and were 
muscling in on the Atlantic coast, 
private preserve of Barnum and 
Bailey. Fellows worked with both 
these circuses when the battle for 
supremacy between them was at its 
fiercest. He had a year with the Ring- 
lings, then joined Barnum and Bailey, 
with whom he remained until the two 
shows were merged in 1919, 

With the combined shows, Fellows 
has specialized in two branches of 
circus press agentry. One branch is 
stunts, such as the dinner he gave for 
newspapermen and sideshow freaks, 
at which guests are supposed to have 
sipped cocktails while reclining on 
the coils of a giant python. The other 
is what he likes to call sesquipedalian- 
ism. Sesquipedalianism is the ancient 
circus practice of piling mammoth 
words on top of each other until the 
customer, made dizzy by the sheer 
weight of syllables, gaspingly pays out 
his last nickel for a ticket to the Big 
Top. It is the system that has made 
‘“nonderous pachyderm” a platitude. 

With Fellows, however, sesquipedal- 
janism is a fine art. Students of the 
subject often agree that one of the 
finest efforts evers to appear in this 
field was the effusion describing a 
Ringling pageant celebrating the 
freaty of Portsmouth in 1905. A por- 
tion of the masterpiece is as follows: 


“First presentation of the pretty, 
picturesque, poetic, prime, prink, pre- 
tentious, processional prelude to the 
prodigious program of performances 
entitled PEACE .. . A transcendental- 
ly beautiful allegory symbolizing the 
conclusion of peace between Russia 
and Japan, incidentally introducing 
living representatives of all nations, 
together with superb floats, triumphal 
cars, gorgeous and radiant costumes, 
elegantly caparisoned horses, ele- 
phants, and camels, accompanied with 
bodies of infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
marines, etc., the whole forming a 
sumptuous, substantial, superb, sat- 
isfying, surprising, symbolic simile.” 


That got them, It has been getting 
them ever since. Making the circus 
the only commercial enterprise that 
has access to practically any front 
page in the land has been Dexter Fel- 
lows’s life work, and at sixty-six he 
is still at it. 

It is not hard to recognize in Fel- 
lows today the dapper. young blood 
of the Cody era. The once luxuriant 
Van Dyke beard has given place to a 
grey mustache, and the flowered silk 
vests to more sober tweeds. But the 
twinkling eye, the deep rich voice, 
the tattered cigar, and above all the 
irresistible friendliness remain, 

He has written of himself: 

“I am a creature born of the minds 
of newspapermen, a genie of journal- 
stic paste jars, a fantastic flower nur- 
tured in a pot of printers ink.” 

He is that, but he is also something 
more. His work goes ahead of the 


Big Top and his spirit is always behind 


it. The circus is Dexter Fellows and 
Dexter Fellows is the circus. 
[See Pictures on Back Cover] 





NAMES 


Winners of Columbia University’s 
annual Pulitzer Prizes for the most 
distinguished novel and play of 1936 
were MARGARET MITCHELL, at- 
thor of “Gone With The Wind,” and 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN and MOSS 
HART, co-authors of the Broadway 
success, “You Can’t Take It With You.” 
Miss Mitchell last week was defendant 
in a suit for plagiarism filed by Susan 
Lawrence Davis of Washington, D. C., 
who charged that portions of the prize 
winning novel were taken from a book 
about the Ku Klux Klan, published in 





1924; Miss Mitchell said she hadn’t 
read the Davis book until eight 


months after “Gone With The Wind” 
was published. 

In the marriage market again last 
week was KING ACHMED ZOG of Al- 
bania. The King, who had been jilted 
by the daughter of almost every eli- 
gible aristocrat in Europe, was report- 
ed to be dickering for the hand of the 
daughter of certain Italian noble- 
man, 


* . * 


In New York City’s Municipal Build- 
ing, General DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 
57, military advisor to the Philippine 
Commonwealth and former Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, mar- 
ried Miss Jean Faircloth, 38, of Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. It was the General’s 
second marriage. After the ceremony, 
he said, “This job is going to last a 
long time.” 

In the middle of a speech at a din- 
ner in Jidda, Arabia, IBN SAUD, ruler 


of the Arabian kingdom of Hejaz, in- 
terrupted angrily. The speaker had 
been saying that co-education and 


Western types of dancing were in- 
creasing. The King, leader of the 
fanatical Moslem sect of Wahabis, 
shouted: “By Allah, if it came to my 
knowledge that any of my subjects had 
adopted any of these customs, I would 
wipe them out of existence by this 
very sword. If I saw any one of my 
wives talking to any man, even to 
my brother, I would kill both imme- 
diately.” 

A voluntary exile from his home- 
land, DR. HEINRICH BRUENING, 
Chancellor of Germany from 1930 to 
1932, was appointed last week to the 
faculty of Harvard University. Be- 
ginning in September, he will lecture 
on government. News of the ap- 
pointment was received by the Ger- 
man press without comment. 


A career opportunity was open to 
college-trained men last week by 
Mayor FIORELLO H, LAGUARDIA of 
New York. He told students of 32 
schools that the career needed men 
with a high standard of intelligence, 
“but they must start at the bottom.” 
The suggested field, by the way, was 
street-cleaning. 


| 
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Personal to Fat Girls! — Now you can slim 


down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop: 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 


their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours, 








& » WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


YEE wee the comes of bnowlndiyp 
that made it possible for the ancients 


to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
or This wisdom is not lost — it is with- 
id from the masses. It is offered freely 

TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe JAF, 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
Senjose (AMORC) California 




























Remove the hair permanently, safely, pivater 
home Ipesitively simple directions. ‘Phe M 
Method itiv 
again. Brings rel 
——— Send 6c in stamps Too 
D. 4. MAHLER CO., Dept. 24 


CASH your OLD RAGS 


pA Don't throw em away or burn them—we 
can use them. WRITE for price list Highest 
prices paid in CASH for any kind of rags 
Many getting checks for $2.50 to $10.00 
=/ ASK ABOUT AGENT PLAN 
“sa, Make extra money for yourself, church or club 
i Just hand out shipping tags— money rolls in 


“S 
TEXTILE TRADING co., 900 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. ILL. 
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mig the hair from oe 
AY jiness, freedom of mi 

for Beokiet, “‘Beauty.”” 

Providence, R. I. 











=a the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 


NATURE’S sunswel ONIC 


Will not Up: 
GETA BOTTLE TODAY oAuder?s 


$2 FEMALE 





WHY NOT soe erng comer 


sects? Profitor Digasure, - | bay hundreds of hinds 





ioe collections. 1 to $7 each 

ple outdoor work my y Instructions, pictures 

erles list. ACT NOW! d 10 cents (no atampe) 

or Dlustrated Prospectus, before sending but- 

Nw jerSes, Mr. Since ‘Dealer in 3. 

i cote Mame Aerass ept. 76, Box oat, San San ee See Calif. 

= su U FF ERER -ERERS 
Guaranteed 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles— 
cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from ‘terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery fos 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
ant Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment, 


Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
stele) (eam Dept.V,42E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ill, 
A | ATT ea UL A TTT 





GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE 
Foot-Stome Free, Lettering Free. 30 
in. high, 20 in. wide, & in. thick. 
Satisfaction Gearantecd. Free Cata- 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL CO. 
Dept A720 Asianca. Ge. 














































































































WANTED! Agents-Salesmen 
for No. R285 New Wonder Fountain Pen. 


FILL WITH WATER 
PRESTO—Writes Ink 







If you have a skin trouble that 

@) ens) or burns, (2) oozes or 

gets better then worse, 

let us send you “x 2 Ser of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
on Eczema alone, for over 


who has we 
It is by far the 


35 years, ng thousands. 


eati 
best he Be found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
. You, too, may find your “first 
real night's rest."’ Write 
do. Satisfaction guaran 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY 00., 941 Park Square, 
. Mo. 


today, a postal will 








Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en \ 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 
nn tion guaranteed.Catalog free. 
STONE Co. 
ed VPiedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga, 


CATARRH and HEAD COLDS — 


the scientific nose ey 2 PaDOnATORIES, -irritating ne. 
Price 50 cts. ELBON LABORATO N. J. 
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SATURDAY 


Soave money nds 
jae 
BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


aoe 3i in additionto PATHFINDER 


~—_pae Magazine, 
pnt... *s Magazine, 


6 mos 
—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 


American Boy, 1 yr. 

—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 

—Breeder's Gazette, 


3 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
—MoeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Motlon etotare 
Magazine, 
— Arts Needlecraft, —Hieuseheld Magazine, 


yrs. 
nee Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
vad cha Rm of or substitution in the list of magazines 
Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Breck magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


CREE OER HEHE E TREE H ETE EEE EEE EE OR EES 


CORREA OE TEESE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EHEEE EEE 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





N THE shadow of some of Wash- 

ington’s great and beautiful marble 
buildings, a tent city is rising. Cov- 
ering some 350 acres of land loaned 
by Congress for the purpose, the tents 
will provide living quarters for the 
25,000 Boy Scouts expected to descend 
on the capital for the 1937 jamboree 
from June 30 to July 9. 

The camps are being constructed in 
local park areas within sight of the 
Capitol, Washington Monument and 
the Lincoln Memorial. The encamp- 
ment will be divided into 21 sections, 
each section providing quarters for 
more than 1,200 Scouts. The jamboree 
will have its own newspaper, the 
Jamboree Journal. It will be pub- 
lished each morning during the 10- 
day stay in the capital. A 16-page 
illustrated tabloid, the Journal will 
contain a permanent record of the en- 
campment, 

Harvey Gordon, director of engi- 
neering for the Scouts, who-is super- 
vising erection of the tent town on the 
Potomac, has figured things down to 
such a fine point that he says 250 tons 
of food will be required daily for the 
young army. This will include such 
items as: 900 bushels of potatoes for 
one meal; 15,000 pounds of bread 
daily ; 70,000 eggs for each breakfast as 
well as 4,000 pounds of sugar and the 
makings for 100,000 flap-jacks; and 
30,000 quarts of milk a day. Pipes 
being run to the tent town will pro- 
vide 1,000,000 gallons of water for 
drinking and bathing. 

Personals: James Roland Wick is one 
of the official reporters of the U. S. 
Senate, a job he has held since 1919. 
A master stenographer, he takes down 
in shorthand what the senators say 
in the course of debates. Next day, 
what the solons have said appears in 
the Congressional Record. Although 
Wick claims he cannot quote a line of 
Shakespeare from memory, his spe- 
cialty is catching misquotes of Shakes- 
peare and the Bible. If any senator 
misquotes either the Bard of Avon or 
the holy book Wick’s trained ear 
catches the error. When his note- 
taking period is up, he goes to the 
official reporters’ library to get the 
correct version. As a result, no sena- 
tor has misquoted Shakespeare or the 
Bible in the Record—but that’s be- 
cause of Wick and not because legis- 
lators have good memories. 

Vice President John N. Garner 
bought the first badge in the united 
hospitals drive to obtain funds for 
maintenance of the work being car- 
ried on by the nine voluntary hos- 
pitals of Washington. 

During National Restaurant week, 
May 3 to 9, two cabinet officials re- 
vealed their dietary preferences. At- 
torney General Homer Cummings list- 
ed soft-boiled eggs as his favorite 
dish. Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
C. Roper said he was partial to eggs, 


along with bacon, but mostly fo 
breakfast.. He also mentioned “goo 
soup and vegetables and poultry.” 

Speaking of eating, Paul Johnso: 
Negro waiter in the Senate, was quot: 
by the Associated Press recently a 
saying: “The young Senators are s 
modernistic they just order a sand 
wich without even looking at th 
menu. It used to be they sat dow 
and ate a full course dinner.” 

Since he moved into his new $13 
000,000 modernistic, though “squatt) 
appearing” Department of Interio 
Building, Secretary Harold L. Icke 
has had to have his eyeglasses chan: 
ed. The reason: the new office i 
much brighter than the department’ 
old quarters. 

“Heaven”: Unknowingly, the go, 
ernment last week became the owne 
of “heaven,” or rather what used to b 
a small section of “heaven.” Throug! 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporatio: 
the government bought at auction 
residence at 2033 Claggett street, N. F 
on which the HOLC had a loan. HOL‘ 
records showed only that the pro) 
erty was owned by one George Bos 
well and that he had failed to mee! 
the payments on the loam. But the 
house, until recently, was a Fathe 
Divine mission (PATHFINDER, May, 
8), a lesser section of his “kingdom.” 
Several months ago the “extension 
kingdom” in the capital was moved to 
534 Harvard street and is presided 
over by Sister Peaceful Joy. Still an- 
other Father Divine mission support- 
ed ‘by. Washington’s large colored 
population (about 150,000) is located 
at 1113 O Street where Sister Precious 
Love “reigns.” Numerous pictures of 
the Negro “evangelist” decorating 
these “extension kingdoms” describe 
him as the “Tangibilated Presence;” 
the “Supreme Fundamental” and so on. 


Capital Briefs 


gq The Senate District Committee 
began consideration last week of a 
bill designed to give ttrritorial status 
to the District, with voting rights for 
Washingtonians, and a governor ap- 
pointed by the President. 

q At impressive ceremonies in the 
Capitol rotunda, bronze statues of 
William Jennings Bryan and J, Ster- 
ling Morton, Nebraska’s two selec- 
tions for Statuary Hall, were unveil- 
ed. They will take their place in the 
“National Hall of Fame” alongside 
those of the illustrious sons of other 
states. 

gG A recent survey shows that 250 
tennis courts, about 80 of them public, 
will be available to Washington play- 
ers this summer. In addition, there 
are 90-odd recreation parks in opera- 
tion throughout the capital, and 21 golf 
courses within 15 miles of the heart 
of the city, including two semi-public 
and 15 private courses. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





“Drive-In” Theater 


Here and there throughout the 
country, plans were being made last 
week to build other examples of the 
newest fad in movie-going—the “drive- 
in” theater. 

From the theater manager’s point of 
view, the project is ideal. No gilded 
cinema palace is needed, no rare 
tapestries and thick rugs. All that is 
necessary is a sufficiently large field 
and a small amount of capital. 

From the patron’s point of view, 
there are other advantages: (1) the 
clothing worn by the audience is not 
noticeable—hence, a family unable to 
sleep on some warm night could put 
on bathrobes, drive to the theater and 
see the movies in privacy; (2) smok- 
ing is manageable without annoyance 
to neighbors; (3) the auto seats are 
usually comfortable, more so than 
ordinary theater seats; and, (4) for 
parents who can’t leave the children 
at home, youngsters may be taken 
along and permitted to sleep on the 
back seat. 

For inspiration, other cities could 
look to Hollywood. There, the film 
capital’s ten-acre “drive-in” theater 
had almost completed its third year 
of operation last week. 

Seven acres of the space are devot- 
ed to parking of the 465 autos which 
can be handled with comfort. The 
cars are arranged in eight-semi-cir- 
cular rows so that the occupants all 
have a good view of the screen. On 


a backing 75 feet high, the screen 
measures 39 by 55 feet. 
Two powerful projectors, situated 


in a dugout before the screen, permit 
the casting of clear images even on the 
most rain-swept nights. 

In front of each auto is an individual 
loud speaker which gives adequate 
sound reception even when the car 
windows are closed. During the first 
few weeks of the Hollywood theater’s 
operation, massive loud speakers were 
ittached to the screen, but the volume 
of complaints from near-by residents 
were even louder, so the switch was 
nade to individual speakers. 

Surrounding the theater is a high 
vall. The entrance is through tun- 
nels. Inside are 16 ushers who direct 
the drivers to parking spots. These 
places are located so that the movie- 
soer may enter or leave at any time. 

a 


Flickers 


@ Spencer Tracy, Robert Young and 
Frances Farmer are among the stars 
who write their name two ways— 
one for autograph hounds and the 
other for checks. The banks know 
which signature to honor. The trouble 
is that the stars write their fan auto- 
graphs hundreds of times a week, get 
into the habit of doing it the same 
way, and their grocers and filling- 
station men are often embarrassed by 





having perfectly good “star checks” re- 
jected at the bank. 

@ For three years Reuben Mc- 
Carthy has been chief balloon-blower 
of the Paramount property depart- 
ment. In that time he has inflated 
hundreds of balloons used on motion 
picture sets. But the other day, when 
he reported on the set to blow up 
three cartons of balloons for use in 
“Turn Off The Moon,” a new gas pump 
had already done his work. 

@ During a storm at sea on the set 
of “Love Under Fire,” Walter Cattlett’s 
beret insisted on whisking away every 
time the studio gales started to blow. 
Wardrobe men tried using strong 
elastic and other methods to no avail. 
They finally solved the problem by 
gluing the beret to Cattlett’s head. 

@ Air conditioning apparatus in 
movie theaters has more than the sum- 
mer season to contend with—it has 
to work overtime when a thrilling 
melodrama is on the screen. This 
fact was reported last week by Pro- 
fessor Axel Marin of the University of 
Michigan College of Engineering. Nor- 
mally, a person exudes about a tenth 
of a pound of moisture in an hour. 
According to the professor, when a 
tedious picture is being screened, 1,000 
people in a theater will evaporate off 
about 100 pounds of moisture in an 
hour. But let the machine guns start 
barking, he said, and the air-condi- 
tioning system will have to take care 
of about 150 pounds of moisture. 

SN TE 


You'll Be Seeing 


Pick A Star (Roach-M-G-M): Hal 
Roach, whose name has been identi- 
fied with screen comedy for a good 
many years, has outdone himself on 
his initial venture into feature pic- 
tures. In addition, he seems to have 
applied the title to himself and has 
picked a bright new star in Rosina 
Lawrence. Comedy, music, romance 
and light drama all jell to make a de- 
lightful concoction of this burlesque 
on Hollywood. With Patsy Kelly, 
Mischa Auer, Jack Haley and Laurel 
and Hardy. 

Angel’s Holiday (20th Century-Fox): 
Admirers of young Jane Withers will 
enjoy these adventures of “Angel”, a 
harum-scarum, boisterous child. She 
comes close to breaking up a love affair, 
manages to get characters in jail and 
for a grand finish, captures a gang of 
racketeers by herself. With Ray 
Walker, Sally Blane and Robert Kent. 

The Go Getter (Warners): An 
adaptation of Peter B. Kyne’s “Cappy 
Ricks” stories, “The Go Getter” pro- 
vides better-than-average entertain- 
ment. Some excellent comedy and 
stirring drama helps to overcome a 
rather trite plot about a lumber com- 
pany and a go getter who can sell 
lumber better than anyone else. With 
George Brent, Anita Louise, Charles 
Winninger and John Eldredge. 
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“Free For Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 


| breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 








| else. 25¢ at all drug stores. © 1936, 


ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 223-B Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


yos DIABETIC? 
Bs 


DIABETIC TREATMENT takes 
Patients im 
ain strength within a 
reatment see 
Write = 


> [or COME TO THE INSTITUTE) <i 


KAADT DIABETIC 75 Columbia Ave. 


A SES instrrure SO. WHITLEY, IND. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


* ’ 

Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
* * oe 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
-y making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 

Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse yatr.~s 














When all else fails end your suffer- 
ing with the flexible “no no meet” 


Heetner surront 


Susan hase Suvest 02, 165 Gemmnne mee, Loursvucs, Ky, 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


Don’t Sleep 
When Gea. 
Presses Heart 


If you want to really GET RID OF GAS and 
terrible bloating, don’t eupess to do it by 
just doctoring your stomach with harsh, irri- 
tating alkalies and “gas tablets.’’ Most GAS 
is lodged in the’ stomach and upper intestine 
and is due to old poisonous matter in the 
constipated bowels that are loaded with ill- 
causing bacteria. 

If your constipation is of long standing, 
enormous quantities of dangerous bacteria 
accumulate. Then your digestion is upset. 
GAS often presses heart and lungs, making 
life miserable. 

You can’t eat or sleep. Your head aches. 
Your back aches, Your complexion is sallow 
and pimply. Your breath is foul. You aré a 
sick, grouchy, wretched, unhappy person. 
YOUR SYSTEM IS POISONED, 

Thousands of sufferers have found in Adler- 
ika the quick, scientific way to rid their sys- 
tems of harmful bacteria. Adlerika rids you 
of gas and cleans foul poisons out of BOTH 
upper and lower bowels. Give your bowels a 
REAL cleansing with Adlerika. Get rid of 
GAS. Adlerika does not gripe—is not hebit 
forming. At all Leading Druggists. 

TRIAL For SPECIAL TRIAL SIZE send le, coin 
ADLERIKA, Dept. 604, 


OFFER Sr. Pave, mini. 




































































If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You~will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine bottle of Lymphol 
and full particulars of the amazing sup- 
port with which Lymphol is used for con- 
trol of reducible Rupture that is bringing 
a new ease, comfort and freedom to thou- 
sands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 

Test this combined Method for rogues 
rupture without any money risk. W. 
Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. :. 
Write today. 





MODERN SPECTACLE Co. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 75-N1, Chicago, Ill. 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


our body cleans out Acids and poisonous wastes 
ann your blood thru 9 million tiny, delicate Kidney 
tubes or filters, but beware of cheap, drastic, irritat- 
ing drugs. If functional Kidney or Bladder disorders 
make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nervous- 
mess, Leg Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatic ns, Acidity, Burning, Smarting or 
Itching, don’t take chances. Get the tor’s guar- 
an prescription called Cystex. $10,000.00 deposit- 
ed with Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., guar- 
antees Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours 
or money back on return of empty package. Telephone 
your druggist for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-tex) todey. 


GEO BUG & 


To kill bed bugs, their eggs and young, use 


Peterman’s Discovery. All-purpose insecticides - 


can't do the job as well. Spray Discovery-into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your druggist's. 
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NEURITIS 


ARTHRITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-W St., Hallowell, Maine. 


ASTHMA=:: 





mailed on 






Treatment 
FREE TRIAL. If satisfied, 
wrt 8: ; If mot, it’s Free. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Figure Pranks 

Mathematicians have frequently call- 
ed attention to the pranks played by 
figures. There are some particular 
series of figures that are highly inter- 
esting in this respect and will keep 
any one entertained while figuring 
them out. For instance: 


1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11 
12 Ps ae 3 sf 111 
123 ” 9 ” 4 ” 1111 
im.“ 3 * § ° 11111 


Continue to figure in this way and 
see if you can go on up to 12345678 
times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111. 

Another interesting series is: 


1 times 8 plus l equals 9 
12 oe ee 98 
a. 2 oe ee 


This series can be continued on up 
to: 123,456,789 times 8 plus 9 equals 
987,654,321. 

Still another unusual series follows: 


9 times 0 pilus 8 equals 8 
9 ” 9 ” 7 ” 88 
ink: Fuate Fel 
9 ” 987 ” 5 ” 8888 


You can keep on with this series 
until 9 times 98765432 plus 0 equals 
888888888, and 9 times 987654321 minus 
1 equals 8888888888. 

The number 9 will also perform by 
itself. For example: 


9 times 9 equals 81 
a? " 99 9801 
999 .” 999 ”» 998001 
9999 ” 9999 ” ~~: 99980001 
99999 ” 99999 ” 9999800001 


For variety, you can take 45 from 
45 and still have 45 left, thus: 


98765 43 2 1=4 
-—-1 23 45 67 8 9=45 


8 641975 3 2=45 





Toothpicks Restored 


The performer of this trick needs 
only a handkerchief and a toothpick, 
maybe two. Shaking it out to show 
that there is nothing in it, the per- 
former spreads his handkerchief on a 
table and asks someone to place the 
toothpick in the center of it. That 
done, the performer carefully folds 
the handkerchief and asks someone 
else to come forward and break the 
toothpick into a number of small 
pieces. If those in the company will 
listen, they may hear the snap as each 
break is made. 

But when the breaking is finished, 
the performer makes a few passes 
over the folded handkerchief and 
then unfolds it, all in plain view of 
everyone present. To the amazement 
of the one who broke the toothpick 
as well as the rest of the company, it 
is found to be whole—not even bent. 


The secret, of course, lies in an ext! 
toothpick, and in the preparation the 
performer must make before announc- 
ing his trick. The latter consists of 
concealing a toothpick in the hem of 
the handkerchief. And in presenting 
the trick he must so manipulate the 
handkerchief that this is the tooth- 
pick broken into pieces, not the one 
in the middle of the hanky. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed by 
Walter E. Milam, of Griffin, Ga., deals 
with two familiar things—a passenger 
train and a freight train. If it takes 
a passenger train, 195 feet long, six 
seconds to pass completely a freight 
train, 465 feet long, moving in the op- 
posite direction, and the freight train 
is moving only two-thirds as fast as 
the passenger train, what is the rate 
of speed per hour? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The least 
common multiple of two, three, four, 
five and six is 60. The least multiple 
of 60 with one added which is an even 
multiple of seven is 301, 

——_- |e 


Smiles 


Boogy—I saw a man trying to kiss 
your daughter last night, Mr. Woog) 

Woogy—Trying to? Didn’t he su 
ceed? 

Boogy—No, he didn’t. 

Woogy—tThen it wasn’t my daughte: 





Harold—I understand John’s wife is 
an excellent authority on parliamen- 
tary law. 

Michael—She ought to be. She's 
been “speaker of the house” eve: 
since they got married. 





Passerby—How do you expect to 
catch any fish when you use an apple 
for bait? You should use a worm 
for bait. 

Fisherman—The worm’s in the ap- 
ple, Mister. 


We'll PAY You Money 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll 
you in cash for it ae nee 





Re El a 7 oy of our rep- 
resen are earning from 0 0 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of PATHFINDER readers 
whose new and renewal subscriptions you can easily 
secure, No experience is necessary—no investment re- 
quired. Write today for complete information and free 
working outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 
— — = = USE THIS COUPON —~ —_ — — 
Circulation Manager, 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. O. 

I would Mke to sell you some of my spare time 
Please send me free particulars. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
shoe manufacturer established 34 


bonuses to producers. No experience needed. Your 
own shoes at factory prices. Sales outfit sent free. 
write Mason Shoe Manufacturing Company, Dept. P80, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
oP ___ 
SELL FAMOUS “PENNY-A-DAY” ACCIDENT Cer- 
tificates. Pays for Death, Disability and Dismem- 
berment. Covers “‘All Accidents.”” Pierce made $32.95 
in one day. Top Commissions. Southern Reserve In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Dace te ae 1 nh 
EARN Extra Money or a Steady Income selling 
Pine-Art All-Season Greeting Cards; 100% Profit. 
Descriptive Folder Free. Fine-Art Card Co. Inc., 
Dept. 117, Buffalo, N. Y. 


et 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to re ~ ry Pathfinder, 

part or full time. If oe so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D 


AUTOMOBILE SCoESSORIES 


opportunity 
Perfection Sales, Staunton, Va. 
BABY CHICKS 


AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
can save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 
iultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo 








ff 


BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
one Rented, Ex ed. Bargain Catalog Free. 
wurses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 





advertiser. Pay weekly. 


cluding stamps. Rome, Box 55-DA Varick Sta- 
tion. N. ¥. C. 





plied. We pay weekly. 
May’s Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, 
Arizona, 
ADDRESS Postcards for us. Supplies sent prepaid. 
Good All Particulars Free. Selma M. Cos- 
metics, Arizona. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES FOR US. Everything furnish- 
ed. Rush stamp for free details. Majestic Silver- 
ware, 1711-PF Park, Hartford, Conn. 


ADDRESS—Mail ngrtear és. We tate wenkty. 5 and fur- 
nish supplies. Full ee. Dorothea Cos- 
Hynes, cule 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—wWrite For New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,”’ and “‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION with this responsible 
firm. Over 62 years’ patent experience. Write for 
ree "4 Dept. D615 Snow Building, Wash- 
ngton, D. i 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 

Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and rinted, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 

enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 

Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 
prints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 

G rove, Illinois. 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Hight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
25c. .Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
fect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


'WO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
largements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
roll 25¢. Dubuque Pilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL a 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 ‘En- 
largement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films develo two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6970- George, Chicago. 
N 

WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
ublishers. t ‘oronto, Can 

Pe: WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS “ a 

SONGWRITERS: Send for Pree Rhyming Diction- 
ary and Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 
Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should rported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BEFORE IT 
is TO Pre EFFECT and not through your postmaster, other 
publishers or agencies. The slightest delay a changing and cor- 
recting addresses is sure to result in es of Patn- 
fInverR. The Post Caco ye empent will ae longer permit the 
delivery of mail incorrens dressed and second class + wiil 
not be forwarded. US at once a 

present address label om 2 a WEEKS I NADVANCE, rif 70s 
wish to change address, if 















Jimmie—Suppose a very ugly man 
tried to kiss you, would you object? 
Bertha—Try it and see. 


Bunchuck—Is there anything worse 
than having a wife who can cook, 
but won’t? 

Dzudi—Yes, to have one who can’t 
cook, but insists on doing it. 


Frances—Does your husband ever 
refer to your honeymoon? 

Margaret—He often says he wishes 
he had the money back that He spent 
on it. 





Small Boy—Say, Dad, my teacher seems 
to take a great deal of interest in you. 

Dad (interested)—How’s that, son? 

Small Boy—Well, almost every day she 
tells me to sit down and behave myself, 
and then says she wonders what kind of a 
father I have. 


Visitor—You say they wash paper 
money here? 

Washingtonian—Oh yes, they often 
launder soiled money at the Treasury. 

Visitor—Tell me, do you know 
where they hang out their wash to 
dry? 


Miss King—There’s no use talking— 
clothes make the woman. 
Martin—Yes, and break the man. 


Little Cuthbert—I can never 
which is “d” and which is “b.” 

Bettina—Oh, that’s easy. The “d” 
is the one with its stomach at the back. 


tell 


Mrs. Askett—A dollar doesn’t go 
very far nowadays, does it? 

Mrs. Teliett—Indeed it does—it goes 
so far it never comes back. 


Jane—Have you heard that awful 
story that’s going around about Helen? 

Ethel—Heard it? I should say I 
have. Why, I was the one who 
started it. 


Flatt—Take two letters from 
ey” and only “one” is left. 

Sharp—Yes, but I know a guy who 
once took money from two letters and 
now he’s in the penitentiary. 


“mon- 


Pat—Has young Spendmore any- 
thing saved up to prepare for his com- 
ing marriage? 

Mike—Yes, he has a white necktie 
that goes with a dress suit. 

Tailor—Every time I come to collect 
for that suit you say “tomorrow.” 
Painter—Naturally, I am a futurist. 





Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick 
with his Artificial Ear Drums, after 
See? being deaf for twenty-five years. He wore_them 
| w day and night. They stopped 

his head os. They are in- In Ear 
visible and comfortable. No un- 
sightly wires or batteries. Write 
for TRUE STORY. Also book- 
let on Deafness. FREE. 


THE way CO., 725 Hofmann Bidg., Detroit, 


This Week’s Bargain 

















Special Club 331 ONLY 
McOall’s Magazine ..... $ 

Household Magazine. .. 00 
Country Home ......... 

Good Stories. 

No change or  ataciariee in the magazines in Lang 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to om 0 om 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. 


Pictorial Review... .... 
Pathfinder . > You save —a 00 
order to PATHFINDER, Wosstegten” a 
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American Frog Canning Co. 
Dept. 145-E, New Orteans, La. 


Fine for Kidney and 
Bladder Weakness 


STOP GETTING UP NIGHTS 


Keep your kidneys free from waste matter, 
oisons and acid, and put healthy activity into 
idneys and bladder and you'll live a healthier, 

happier and longer life. 

ne most efficient and harmless way to do 
this is to get from your druggist a 35-cent box 
of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and take 
them as directed—the swift results will sur- 
prise you. 

Besides getting up nights, some symptoms of 
kidney trouble — ackache, moist palms, leg 
cramps, and pu fy > 5) If aa u want real resul 
be sure to get GO DAL—the origi 
and genuine—a grand kidney stimulant and 
diuretic—right from Haarlem in Holland. Give 
your kidneys a good cleaning once in a while. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazi sn Endorsed by doctors. 

PRO COMPANY. PROSTEX COMPANY. Dent. 2 Miami. Oklahoma 2. Miami. Oklahoma. 


== 58  o DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

any form write for a FREE sample of 











for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 


the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B38 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


FALSE hog 
TEETH 


Lowest Prices 


SAVE $10 to $50 


You'll be delighted|# 

























with our plates— GET 
strong and durable — OUR 
made with besatiful PRICES 
pearly-white porcelain BEFORE 
pan by experts of long ORDERING 
experience mak 

Gental pistes by aif ANYWHERE 


you are not 
100% satisfied ev ‘ont wit refunded. 
Impression material wished free.... Write today for our 
prices and complete information to 


AL LABORATORY, 1562 x: poy ly — 


THE TRUTH A ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive operations. Learn al) about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 

start. No rigid or liguid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent sent FREE with in yy as to guaranteed trial 
offer. TWIN CITY Department 
Saint Paul, Mimmesete- ak Say. 





















































N THE days of old Rome, the circus was a place for 

chariot races, fights with wild beasts, athletic contests 
and other amusements of a not too gentle nature. Much 
milder, the modern circus is also much more elaborate. 
It has wild beasts but they’re caged; it has horses but 
they’re trained to do tricks; it has any number of things 
calling for any number of exaggerated adjectives like 


T THIS time, as the different shows begin touring the 
country, circus press agents such as Dexter Fellows 
(see page 18) delight in words that denote the superlative. 
The language they use is not entirely overdone, however,— 
the Big Top is really big, and many of the stunts are truly 
daring. Here at the left, for instance, is a troupe of aerial- 
ists 75 feet up, without protective nets. Circus jobs are not 


and Prodigious” 


— 


“prinky” and “prodigious.” Above, at the left, is a typical 
tight-rope performer, balancing herself high over the 
heads of the crowd, In the center is “Lotus,” the Barnes 
Sells Floto hippo who often takes a bale of hay and 50 
pounds of bran for a meal (circus food bills run high). 
To the right, taking her horse over a flaming hurdle, is 
Juanita Hobson, equestrienne in the Cole Brothers show. 


All Photos from Pictures Inc 


to be envied. Often dangerous, they mean long hours, hard 
work. One such job is that of the girls shown in the center. 
Each day, clad in form-fitting tights, they daub their bodies 
with a sparkling paint. After this messy business, they 
stunt high in the air, glittering in the spotlights. And at 
the right is one of the Big Top’s inevitable elephants— 
the “ponderous pachyderm,” present at all circuses. 





